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Educational 


Educational] 





FRBOLLSICAL 


__ MASSACHUSETTS 





CONNEOCTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


A Training School for the Chris- 
RD tian Ministry. Open to College 
raduates of all Denominations 


G 
on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICA 
specialization in each Derart SEMINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
Sept. 27, 1905. Radics THE DEAN. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 


BERKELEY, CAL. 
Seat of State University. 


Curriculum remodeled to present-day demands. Valu- 
able University advantages. Teaching positive and 
constructive. Special facilities in English Language and 
Literature, History, Apologetics, Philosophy, Sociology 
and Practical Work. Classical, English and Special 
Courses. Open to all denominations. Location and 
climate unexcelled. Opens Aug. 15. Address President 
J. K. MCLEAN, 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 98th year Sept. 20, 1905. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—or—— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 
Announcement for 1905-06, Now Ready. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N, BEACH, President. 

Thorough training for college men and for those who 

are note Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 

tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self- 

help. 89th year one — 22,1904. For Catalogue, 

etc., apply & Prof. C. A. BECK WITH. Cor. Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS 








The Gilman School 


Girls Advantages of Greater Boston, without 
for Is the drawbacks of city life. 
The pupil, not the class, the unit, 
Resident Pupils, $1,000. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
36 Concord Avenue. : 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Rasket Ball, Tennis, Fieid Hoekey, Horseback 
Riding. 

Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 


Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training 
of girls that make it an extraordinary school. 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind. 
Courses in Domestic Economy and Applied Housekeep- 
ing. Lessons in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting, Mil- 
linery. Home Sanitation, Conversation and Walking— 
all without extra cost. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


WABAN SCHOOL 5,.742 AMAss. 
A SUPERIOR HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Summer Camp in Maine. Rev. J. H. Pillsbury, A. M., Prin. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 
College of Liberal Arts 


Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Kich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Craduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BowNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 














MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

Regular courses. Special courses for college grad- 
uates and teachers of experience. First-class gymna- 
sium. Entrance examinations June 29-30, Sept. 12-13. 
Address ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY For young women. One 
. hour from Boston. Col- 
liege preparatory and general courses. Two years’ 
course for high scho | graduates. Twenty-five acres 
of grounds, New gymnasium. Catalogue and views 
on application. Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Prin- 
cipal, Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

7Ist year begins Sept. 20, 1905. Endowed college pre- 
pee. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
nigh school graduates and others. Art and Music. Ex- 
verienced teachers. Native French and German. New 
srick ae, with resident instructor; tennis, 
basket-bail, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. 
Healthful location, within thirty miles of Boston. For 
catalogue and views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


The HIGHLAND 


Military Academy 


fear. Worcester, Mass. isin 
The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D. D., LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. 

Says a Present Patron:—“The best in- 
vestment I have ever made was the placing 
of my sons in your school this year.”’ 


Our graduates are found in the most 
noted collegiate and scientific institutions 
in this country; they are also fitted for 
business and professional life. 

For all information please address : 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON, 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
&3da Wear. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teacher to five pupils. Cuitured homes for 
promising boys. New building with superb gymnasium 
and swimming tank. ALBERT E. BAILEY, A. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WOLLASTON. 


Quincy Mansion School 


FOR GIRLS 


Wollaston, Mass. Six miles from Boston 
Fine suburban estate, near Quincy Ray. Ample Grounds. 
Outdoor sports. Buildings att:active and homelike. 
Regular and graduate courses of study. Advantages 
in Art, Music and Language. College preparation and 
certificate. Illustrated prospectus. 


HORACE MANN WIL ARD, Sc. D. 














NEW YORK 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents avout schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











The Meaning of 
Children’s Day 


By PATERSON DU BOIS 
AND 


How We Made Children’s 
Day a Success 


By a group of practical Sunday school 
workers from all parts of the country, 
in the June number of 


The Pilgrim Teacher 


one of the best issues for Sunday 
school workers. 


Send for a Sample Copy. 
Subscription to January, 1906—25 Cents. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIssi0ON8, Congregational House, n. B 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washi! m Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
eiate Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern Repre- 
sentative. Room 306 Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregatiunal House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hub le urer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; k. Treasurer, 10 
East 22nd 8t., New York, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
pak rmms st., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Kducation Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Chris ian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 eer eenat House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D.D., President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
pol J. H. Tewksbury, Treasurer and Business Man- 


The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furaishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
e litera to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
oratreduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by ai tab ame om from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
— genesis and individuals go directly for mission- 

ry work, 

Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The Conaregationalist and Caristian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda; 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the Interior and West- 
ern states to W. A. Gry Ass’t Business Manager, 175 
Wabash Ave., Uhicago, Iil. 
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MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
of the National Council of 

of the United States.’’) 
ministers or their widows. 
Fund and current use, 
bequest. President, 
v. Wm. A. Rice, 
‘= asurer, Rev. 
Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D. 
urer, Geo. Gould; Coens Secre » Rev. 





ve., and 
206 


moral and religious we 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D. 
Secretary ; v. Joshua Coit, ‘Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit soppiies in Massachusetts and in other States, 
Room 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charies 
8. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood urer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
tishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs, 
Oharles H. Rutan, Pres. ; U. E. meee? Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Con; ae 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Cengregarnaas House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; ss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos. 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUK 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Low RounD TRIP RATES TO PORTLAND, ORE., 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.— 
Account the Lewis & Clark Exposition. Also very 
low round-trip rates to Pacific coast points in Cali- 
fornia and Washington. Stopovers and good re- 
turn limit given. Tickets on sale certain days of 
each week, beginning May 23. For further par- 
ticulars write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


LUXURY IN WILLOW.—The last twenty-five years 
have brought us many luxuries and conveniences, 
but for an all-round minister to comfort there are 
few things that can compare with Willow furniture. 
It is delightfully light and cool, very graceful, yet 
strong and capable of withstanding hard usage. 
The largest assortment of this furniture in this 
country is on exhibition at the Paine warerooms 
on Canal Street, and their prices are in an inverse 
ratio to the size of their stock. 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK TouRS.—The charm- 
ing summer tours to the Yellowstone National Park 
arranged by the Raymond & Whitcomb Company 
are among their most attractive and popular excur- 
sion enterprises. No less than four parties will 
make this comprehensive trip, the various dates of 
departure being July 8 and 21, Aug. 12, and Sept. 11. 
The first and third party will make a portion of the 
journey by water—from Buffalo to Duluth through 
the Great Lakes. The round of sight-seeing in the 
“Wonderland of America” brings under inspec- 
tion the chief attractions of the park. The journey 
will be continued westward as far as Seattle (and 
any who desire to visit the Lewis and Clark Exposi- 
tion in Portland wilt have the opportunity to do so). 
The eastward route is over the superb scenic line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, with a visit to 
Banff Springs Hotel en route. Shorter tours to pop- 
ular Eastern resorts are also announced, while 
other parties are planned for Europe and around 
the world tours. 


VACATION RESORTS IN NEW ENGLAND.--The 
vacation season has commenced, and he who makes 
his arrangements in time is in no danger of getting 
left. Seashore and inland resorts have made great 
preparations for this year, and the Boston & Maine 
Passenger. Department is always ready to act as 
adviser and conductor. Just look at our bargain 
counter! Thirteen beautiful descriptive books de- 
scribing in detail every portion of Northern New 
England and entitled: 

‘* All Along Shore.” 

‘Lake & Streams.” 

“ Among the Mountains.” 

** Central Massachusetts.” 

“Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Ver- 
mont.” 

**Monadnock Region.” 

** Southeast New Hampshire.” 

** Southwest New Hampshire.” 

** Lake Sunapee.” 

** Fishing & Hunting.” 

** Lake Memphremagog.” 

** Hoosac Country & Deerfield Valley.” 

“‘ Merrimack Valley.” 

Any one of the above descriptive books will be 
mailed upon receipt of two cents in stamps for each 
book, but that is not all, we have two beautiful col- 
ored maps, one a bird’s eye view of the White 
Mountains from the summit of Mt. Washington, 
showing each ravine, mountain peak and valley as 
seen from the summit and a key at the bottom tell- 
ing the number and name of each place, the other 
is a bird’s eye view in colors of the beautiful Lake 
Winnipesaukee. Six cents in stamps will procure 
either map. Besides the maps we have six beauti- 
ful portfolios, beautiful reproductions of choice 
scenes in New England; each picture 4 x 6 and 
210 pictures in the set. The set contains: 

“ Rivers of New England.” 

** Mountains of New England.” 

*‘ Lakes of New England.” 

*‘ Seashore of New England.” 

“ Picturesque New England.” 

“‘ Charles River to the Hudson.” 

The entire set will be mailed upon receipt of 
thirty-six cents in stamps or six cents will procure 
any one book. 

Look over the above list and tell us what you 
want. We'll send you everything upon receipt of 
seventy-four cents. In about three weeks we will 


‘have our Hotel & Resort Book for 1905 all ready. 


Don’t forget General Passenger Department, Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass., is the address. 








- you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the mew Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Céngregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationahst, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalist does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ine of a kind which many religious papers are quite 
willing to accept. But it cannot undertake to investi- 
gate the truth of all statements made in its os 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
vertisement in The Ke eee is not an indorse- 

tonalist. It is good Congrega- 
at any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 


tional doctrine 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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FOR JUNE x 
WEDDINGS 


USE 
The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (44x63), rubricated. 
Each copy in a white card-board box. 

The following styles are for GENERAL USE 











with Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman 
of ANY denomination. 

No. Net Price 
30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - . - §0.75 
39. White Satin, Cushioned, a Se 


*,* Copies of any style will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 

*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of 
marriage, can be stamped in gold on any style at 
the rate of 20 cents per line, 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


Steps Christward 


Counsel for Young Christians 





By. HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


In response to a demand from a number of 
pastors, a special student’s edition of this use- 
ful little manual of the Christian life has just 
been published to retail at 30 cents net 
postpaid. It is designed to serve the use of 
those who would adopt it as a kind of text- 
book for Christian Endeavor Societies or pas- 
tor’s classes. 

Already several pastors are thus using the 
volume with satisfactory results. 

The earlier edition, bound in red and gold at 
75 eents net, makes an excellent gift. 

Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but kindly and winning, to give 
to young people, will find such a book here.—RoB- 
ERT E. SPEER, in the Record of Christian Work. 


The book is not involved, abounds in happy illus- 
tration and is eminently suitable for Christian En- 
deavorers and the higher classes in our Sunday 
schools.—The Examiner, London. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Educational | Evangelism 


Chicago 








The Needed Religious 
Discipline for Youth 


AS SHOWN BY PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD 
INTO THE MAN 


By REV. CHARLES E. McKINLEY 
Pp. 265. Price, $1.25 net 


CONTENTS 
I An Introduction to Youth 
If The Drama of Youth 
ill The Genesis of Christian Character 
IV Where Christian Nurture Fails 
V The Evangelism of Jesus 
VI Personal Adjustment 
Vil A Graded Gespel 
VIII The School of Worship 
IX Aims and Expectations 
X Agencies and Methods 


A very timely book. Just what is needed 
in connection with the present interest in 
Evangelism. 


Tbe Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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Sedgwick School 


Among the Berkshire Hills. 


The boys of this school enjoy the advantages and 
privileges of a well-regulated Christian home, the 
teachers and the limited number of;’pupils being 
members Of one household, The formation of char- 
acter and the importance ota right start in life con- 
stantly receive foremost consideration. Pupils 
thoroughly prepared for college or business as 
rapidly as abilities warrant. hysical welfare is 
safeguarded in every possible way. Exceptionally 
fine opportunities for out-door exercises, includin 
boating, fishing, hunting, hardy winter sports anc 

rivileges of attractive cottage recently built at 

Wake Buel. Parents cordially invited to visit the 
school. For Year-book, address 


E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal 
Great Barrington, Mass. 











Characterized by strength of teachers and 

earnestness of boys. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life 
at school form the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the —. 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographie reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 


Dr. CG. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesley Hillis, Mass. 








Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place ‘Tei*i211°2 Oxtora 


NORTHFIELD | 
HYMNAL 


BY Geo. C Srteseins. 
30c. a copy, postpaid. $25 per 100 
Returnable Sample free to Pastors, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.,Chicago-New York 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 








Effective, Interesting Object Lessons 
for Your Sunday School Class 


The Pilgrim Teacher 
Lesson Pictures 


A picture for each lesson. Many are from 
recent photographs of persons and places in 
the Holy Land. 


Furnished in sets of 12 witha map for 10 cts. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New Yerk BOSTON Chicago 
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Workingmen will find it poor economy 


to employ ordinary laundry soaps for 





personal use. Those soaps contain free 
alkali, which injures the skin, and makes 
it rough and sore. Ivory Soap is pure, 
and is soothing to the skin; it is cheap 


enough to be within the reach of all. 


Ivory Soap—99**%, Per Cent. Pure. 


























The Clifton Springs Sanitarium 
1850 This Popular Health Resort 1905 


enjoys a world-wide reputation on 
account of the curative properties of 
its mineral waters. T. ANITA- 
RIUM is one of the most perfectly 
appointed institutions of its kind in 
America. There is a large staff of 
physicians, a corps of trained nurses 
and attendants skilled in all methods 
of Medical, Surgical, Electrical and 
Hydrotherapeutic treatments, and 
the bath and treatment rooms are 
supplied with all modern appliances. 


The building is thoroughly fire- 
abe has two fine elevators, is 

eated by steam and open grates 
lighted with electricity and gas, and 
is as comfortable in winter as in sum- 
mer. 

The cuisine is excellent and the 
rates, which include medical atten- 
tion and treatments (baths, massage, electricity, etc.), are conceded to be as low as those 
charged by any good hotel for room and board only. 

Send for illustrated booklet “ A.” 


The SANITARIUM, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


No tubercular or insane cases received. 
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Event and Comment 


FASCINATING, inspiring study of 

a great figure on the stage of the 
world’s life today is that furnished in 
this number by Dr. Harlan 
P. Beach of the personality 
and career of Dr. Griffith John of China. 
One needs only to glance at the portrait 
of this strong, scholarly man on our cover 
this week to be favorably impressed with 
the man, and we believe that this de- 
lightful story of his life, told by one who 
has known him intimately, will quicken 
the missionary zeal of all the young peo- 
ple in our churches who read it as well 
as that of their elders. The fact that 
English churches and religious newspa- 
pers in one way or another are noting 
the fiftieth anniversary of his going to 
China may properly incite Christians on 
this side the water to do him honor. 
His career might well be made the sub- 
ject of a Sunday evening or midweek 
service. It ought to stir the pulses of 
all of us to hear this veteran saying at 
seventy-four years of age, ‘‘I have never 
felt more sure of ultimate triumph than 
I do now.”’ 


Our Portrait 


HURCHES ought not to let the 

month of June pass without the 
special recognition of the children in 
a public service. Usually 

the second Sunday 
is preferred, and Children’s Day is 
coming to have a history in which a 
multitude now grown to mature life re- 
member that day as having done more 
than any other to cultivate their love 
for the church. Among the churches 
which repeat special remembrances to 
‘Children till they have come into their 
teens we note the Tabernacle, New York, 
where baptized children of the church 
who pass their seventh birthday between 
the second Sundays of two consecutive 
Mays receive a Bible as a present from 
the church; those who have passed 
their twelfth receive a hymn-book, and 
those who have passed their sixteenth a 
book selected by the pastor. The only 
condition of receiving the gift is passing 
an examination in certain passages of 
Scripture to be committed to memory. 
‘Churches which thus recognize their 
children build wisely for the future. 
Nor should this season pass in any of 
our churches without an offering to help 
to the Knowledge of Christ the multi- 
tudes of children now unreached by 
friendly counsels for their guidance to 
Christian life. 


Children’s Sun 


ICHIGAN Congregationalists seem 

to have taken the lead in adopting 

new methods of administration which 

have been discussed in sev- 

Co-ordinating ora] other State Associa- 
the Churches .. 

tions. The plan proposed 

provides for a central advisory board of 


five members, to serve four years, whose 
purpose is ‘‘to consolidate and strengthen 
the churches, elevate the standard of the 
pastorate, and quicken the fellowship 
and united action of all.”” This commit- 
tee is to appoint a superintendent in con- 
junction with the state Home Missionary 
Society, this appointment to be subject 
to confirmation by the State Association. 
Each local association is also to have its 
advisory committee of five members, to 
give counsel and assistance to churches 
which may seek their advice. The plan 
also provides that the examination of 
candidates for ordination shall be by the 
local association, persons thus approved 
to be ordained by a.council called by a 
local church. A course of study is out- 
lined for candidates who have not at- 
tended a theological school. Our Michi- 
gan brethren have thus actively under- 
taken what, under somewhat different 
forms, was proposed at the Massachusetts 
Association in Lowell, and commended 
to the churches and local associations for 
their consideration. This movement, we 
are confident, is along right lines, and 
will lead to advantageous readjustment 
of our Congregational polity. 


ITHIN the last fortnight nearly a 
dozen annual meetings of state 
bodies of Congregationalists have been 
held East and West, and 
The Churches’ Atti- in most of them the 
tude Toward Givers - 
question of the relation 
of the Church to business morality has 
come up in one form oranother. On the 
regular programs have been topics deal- 
ing with commercial morality, and these 
have been vigorously discussed in their 
application to present day conditions. In 
several of the state bodies a direct issue 
was made with regard to the attitude of 
our benevolent societies towards gifts 
andgivers. In Massachusetts what might 
have been a vehement discussion was 
avoided by a compromise resolution 
printed in our last week’s: issue, that 
obtained the practically unanimous in- 
dorsement of the body. In Rhode Island 
a sharper and more protracted debate 
took place, resulting in the passing, by a 
small majority, of the resolution printed 
on another page and distinctly urging 
churches and missionary societies to ex- 
ercise proper caution. In New Hamp- 
shire this particular issue did not emerge 
on the floor of the convention, though 
there, as at the other state meetings, it 
afforded a fruitful theme for private dis- 
cussion. Outside of New England the 
most notable action is that in Ohio, where 
the resolutions printed on page 767 were 
passed, which was favored by Dr. Glad- 
den, as well as by the supporters of the 
Board’s policy. In Iowa the issue was 
raised, but the body voted not to discuss 


it. In Michigan a motion to condemn the 
Board for accepting ‘‘tainted money”’ 
was tabled. 


ONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 

are in a partnership to do business 
which includes most of the territory in 
our own country and ex- 
tends into many nations. 
We have organized chan- 
nels for carrying on this business. Our 
prosperity and indeed our continued ex- 
istence depend on this business being 
prosecuted successfully. The records of 
it are not altogether encouraging. Mas- 
sachusetts Congregational churches in the 
past have had a greater amount of capital 
employed in it than those of any other 
state and have furnished the largest an- 
nual contributions to carry it on. The 
committee on missionary work at the 
State Association last week presented 
facts which every partner in the concern 
ought toconsider. They show that while 
the gifts of the churches to beneficence 
have nearly been kept to the average per 
member of recent years, their gifts to 
their own benevolent societies have been 
shrinking very seriously during the last 
three years, and that nearly one-half of 
what our churches report as their con- 
tributions for benevolence goes through 
channels which Congregationalists do not 
control. Do these facts indicate that we 
have lost confidence in our ability as a 
body of churches to do business? Or do 
they show a growing indifference to our 
responsibility in the partnership to which 
we belong? The report of this commit- 
tee should be brought before each church 
in the state, so that it may know to what 
extent it is doing its duty and enjoying 
the privileges of the partnership. 


Our Churches’ 
Business Record 


HAT CENTER of Congregational 
life, the Congregational House at 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, does not keep 
going of itself. The 

The American Congre- benevolent societies 
gational Association whose he adqua rters 
are in it are known in all the churches. 
But the society which provides for their 
shelter is little known. This American 
Congregational Association held its fifty- 
second annual meeting May 22. The prin- 
cipal facts presented by the report of the 
directors were, that all the office rooms 
in it are rented and occupied; that the 
gross income from rents last year was 
$49,297; that the insurance for damage 
by the recent fire was promptly paid, 
$13,322, and that repairs are already 
practically completed. The debt on the 
building is now $172,000, having been re- 
duced during the year by the payment of 
$7,000 on the principal. At this rate it 
will require about twenty-five years to ex- 
tinguish the debt if each year shall prove 
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as prosperous as the last. The expenses 
of all the societies would be less if their 
office rent could be reduced by the amount 
of interest now being paid. Gifts and 
bequests to the American Congregational 
Association would help all our benevolent 
work, home and foreign, and no money 
could be given that would produce greater 
results than for this purpose. 


UESTIONS came pouring in after 

the fire as to what damage was done 
to the library. Insurance could and did 
protect the building, but 
destruction of the treasures 
in the library would be loss 
irreparable. Fortunately, the librarian, 
Dr. W. H. Cobb, was able to answer that 
the fire did not reach these rooms. But 
the fire has brought this advantage, that 
greater protection is being provided in 
metallic doors and fireproof shutters. 
Here are 53,000 books, about as many 
pamphlets and some precious manuscripts. 
Many of these could not be duplicated. 
The collection, which has been consider- 
ably increased during the last year, means 
more to American Congregationalists 
than any other in the world, and is con- 
stantly increasingin value. The directors 
of this association give much valuable 
time to the care of the Congregational 
House, a service for which all our churches 
are deeply indebted to them. 


Our Congrega- 
tional Library 


O ONE can read the record of the 

voting in Massachusetts’ legislature 
last week, when the bill for compelling 
trustees of the state’s 
institutions in which 
minors are cared for 
to respect rigidly the religious affiliations 
of these wards in all “placing out’’ 
which they may do, without realizing 
how strong the pressure on legislators 
from their Roman Catholic constituents 
had been. Nothing but Governor Doug- 
las’s veto now stands between the public 
which is loathe to have sectarianism be- 
come a part of the state’s policy and the 
officials of the diocese who insist that 
Roman Catholic children shall never be 
placed in families that are not Roman 
Catholic. If this always could be done, 
or if the same principle could apply to 
Jews—as Representative Luce pointed 
out—it would not be so objectionable. 


Roman Catholic Pres- 
sure on Legislators 


HE EXPERT administrators of the 

state’s charities protest against a 
hard and fast rule, mandatory in its 
terms, while entirely will- 
satiianiiasss ing to conform to the un- 
derlying principle involved in the pro- 
posed law. It is not fair, we admit, for 
the state’s charitable system to be worked 
so as to systematically put Roman Catho- 
lic children under Protestant influence; 
neither, on the other hand, is it fair to 
the state that its wards should be legis- 
lated for primarily as Catholics, or as 
Jews, or as Protestants. The chief end 
of the state’s legislation and philanthropy 
is conserving physical health and moral 
character, and these cannot be gained by 
strict adherence to any sectarian policy. 
A matter to be noted and by no means in- 
significant is the responsiveness of legis- 
lators to the crack of the Roman Catho- 
lic whip. 
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HE MOST thorough!y American large 
city of the country, with. the highest 
percentage of native Americans, is in the 
throes of civic fumigation, 
ea Mayor Weaver leading, and 
egenera” the State Supreme Court, 
the Committee of Seventy, and indignant 
citizens aiding. Opposed is the United 
Gas Company with its recently voted 
franchise of vast worth if not revoked, 
the local and state Republican ‘‘ma- 
chines,’’ United States Senator Penrose 
personally aiding in the fight, and astute 
lawyers engaged to defend not only the 
United Gas Company, but all its allied 
political and commercial friends. In fact, 
one of the most striking incidents of the 
combat up to date has been the recourse 
to New York City for legal counsel suf- 
ficiently able and astute, who would serve 
Mayor Weaver and the Committee of Sev- 
enty in the fight that is now on. Hon. 
Elihu Root is Mayor Weaver’s adviser. 
Mr. Winston, chairman of the Committee 
of Seventy, is authority for the state- 
ment that ‘‘all the noted lawyers of the 
town suitable for this kind of work are 
already tied up by this great corporation, 
either directly or through its allies.” 


anes WEAVER carried the war 
into Africa by deposing heads of 
two city departments with largest patron- 
age and putting in charge of 
them men who would not use 
them for spoil. Dread of los- 
ing good standing with these new chiefs 
if they persisted in voting for the gas 
franchise if it came up after the mayor’s 
veto, and the rising wrath of citizens 
calling for their resignations and forcing 
them into public defense of their acts, 
slowly but surely forced aldermen and 
councilmen to come over to Mayor Weav- 
er’s and the public’s side, and the objec- 
tionable franchise has been withdrawn. 
A local court controlled by politicians at 
first defeated Mayor Weaver’s plans for 
ejection of the ‘‘machine’s”’ and appoint- 
ment of his candidates, but the State Su- 
preme Court overruled this and approved 
his course and his appointments, and ap- 
parently they will stand. Mayor Weaver 
has burned all his bridges behind him and 
become leader of an uprising which really 
bids fair to accomplish something. Now 
that the abominable gas franchise steal is 
defeated there still is much to do, and 
if in doing it Mayor Weaver plays fair 
with all concerned he may become a 
prominent national figure just as Folk 
of Missouri, La Follette of Wisconsin, 
Deneen of Illinois and Jerome have. 
There is no surer or shorter way to fame 
now than by championing civic purity. 


The Fight 
Up to Date 


MMANUEL Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Boston, has just lost and 
gained two curates, assistants to its rec- 
Jas Gheepeentemen tor, Dr. Worcester. 
One of the new com- 

ers a month or so ago had an offer of a 
$12,500 a year salary from a New York 
business house. He prefers the Christian 
ministry with its small pay but ampler 
opportunity for such service as he wishes 
to render to men. Such a case is deserv- 
ing of publicity at a time when many 
clergymen are feeling a pinched purse, 
and are tempted to think that a larger 
income is indispensable if they are to 
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succeed. Adequate income is indispensa- 
ble for the best sort of service, and many 
a church now dissatisfied with its pastor 
would see a surprising change in him 
were he to be taken out of the mood of 
perpetual worry over ‘‘the wolf at the 
door.” Mr. Carnegie’s recent generous 
provision for pensioning college pro- 
fessors, and Harvard’s more recent ap- 
peal to its alumni for $2,500,000 with 
which to endow its teaching force with 
more adequate salaries are appeals to 
the Church to cherish the welfare of its 
preachers in like manner. 


ASTORS of Methodist churches in 

New England change their places 
almost as frequently as they did before 
the time limit was removed. 
Of 240 pastors, 155 have occu- 
pied their present positions 
two years or less and only forty-three 
remain where they were three years ago. 
Zion’s Herald says that the severe strug- 
gle for existence in many of the churches 
is the main cause for the restlessness of 
pastors. Like conditions pursue many 
Congregational ministers from place to 
place, with much less of any approach 
to a system in arranging for their flitting. 
From week to week we chronicle news of 
the discontinuance of public services in 
churches, some of which, if figures in the 
Year-Book are correct, are large enough 
to maintain worship and to do worthy 
work in the community. If they have 
not sufficient life to do this they might 
at least combine with other neighboring 
churches. It is to be hoped that the fed- 
eration of the three denominations ‘‘in 
affiliation with the associated churches” 
may accomplish much good in this direc- 
tion. 


The Length 
of Pastorates 


ICH MEN who seek to do good 

through the Church with their 
money are being challenged to show 
how they got their 
wealth. Scholars are 
regarded with suspi- 
cion that they may have been using 
their learning to destroy cherished be- 
liefs of the Church. Those who do not 
join in the popular outcry against the 
rich are suspected of wanting to get 
some of their money in payment for 
honor offered to them, and those who 
approve of scholars that freely investi- 
gate historical problems of the Bible are 
liable to be called infidels. Both classes 
are warned that they need not expect the 
approval of Jesus Christ and that if they 
are found in the Church many of his true 
followers will stay out of it. ‘‘ Ian Mac- 
laren,’’ speaking the other day in Central 
Hall, Manchester, Eng., ventured to put 
a plea not often used for rich people and 
scholars. He said: 

We are accustomed from within the Chris- 
tian Church to warn people against the dan- 
gers of culture lest they be turned from the 
simplicity of the faith, and it is true that the 
Lord said that if you were to become great in 
the kingdom of God you must become as a lit- 
tle child. Yet I stand here to remind you that 
when our Lord had been crucified, and the 
question was whether his body was to be 
flung to the dogs or was to be buried, it was 
not the apostles or the people or any of those 
wno had rushed after him, but a capitalist of 
Jerusalem and a scholar from the university 
that had the courage and the love in them to 
take the body of. our dear Lord and bury it 
with honor against the day of his resurrection. 


A Word for the 
Rich and the Scholar 
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|S green in the varied drama of life 
do scenes occur so impressive and 
significant as that which closed the ordi- 

nation of Mr. Robert Er- 
Another Hume nest Hume, Ph. D., to mis- 
for India . : . P 

sionary service in India at 
the United Church in New Haven, May 
24, This ‘‘grandson of India” received 
the right hand of fellowship to missionary 
service from his father, Rev. Robert A. 
Hume, D. D., head of the Marathi Mis- 
sion, and one of the most distinguished 
and useful missionaries now in the foreign 
service. He said: ‘‘The most satisfying 
feature of this experience is that our mu- 
tual relations have developed so naturally 
and so uninterruptedly from dependence 
into camaraderie that each has helped the 
other to become himself, and above all to 
grow in intimacy with the Father of our 
spirits. ...I cannot recall that any 
other missionary candidate has like you 
had the unique opportunity of visiting 
many parts of India in advance as an 
adult, and of forming some acquaintance 
with many missionaries and Indian Chris- 
tians of many, many missions, and also of 
leading non-Christians of many faiths.’ 
Mr. Hume'was a companion of President 
Hall when he gave the Barrows lectures 
in India and Japan. Besides his aca- 
demic and philosophic courses at Yale 
and his theological course at Union he 
has enjoyed rare opportunities for study ; 
and his examination revealed a mind of 
far more than ordinary capacity and 
training, as well as a spirit of the rarest 
type. Itis no secret that he has turned 
away from educational openings in the 
government service, offering many times 
the salary of a missionary, preferring 
above all other things to be a missionary 
of the American Board. Secretary Barton 
testified that this is the class of mission- 
aries now being sent out, and not men 
and women who are not in demand for 
other service. 


HANCELLOR STEPHENS of the 
University of Kansas, in his speech 

at the recent General Conference of the 
United Brethren when 
it was agreed to proceed 
with relations of com- 
ity between us, the Methodist Protestants 
and them, rightly said that ‘‘the next great 
evolution of the Christian Church will be 
some form of democracy that will secure 


Liberty of Faith 
with Unity of Spirit 


‘the greatest efficiency of organized spirit- 


ual life, and at the same time will preserve 
sacredly to the individual conscience that 
hard-won liberty which Protestantism has 
gained for men.”” His contention, that 
in the three denominations now drawing 
together the impulses of spiritual free- 
dom and loyalty to God as revealed in 
Christian experience have been espe- 
cially strong, we believe, and say with 
him: ‘‘In Congregationalism we find the 
perfect fruitage of spiritual freedom. In 
the United Brethren and Methodist Prot- 
estant Churches we find a supreme re- 
gard for the facts of religious experi- 
ence,”’ 


HE GENERAL ASSEMBLIES of the 

Northern Presbyterian Church and 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
have again voted in fa- 
vor of union, following 
a similar vote by ‘the presbyteries; but 
in both cases provision has been made 


Presbyterian Unity 


for such careful adjustment of all legal 
details through special committees ap- 
pointed to carry out the plan as to give 
an opportunity for hostile litigation to 
appear should any of the dissatisfied mi- 
nority in the Cumberland Church think 
of venturing on the same. It is to be 
hoped they will not, but they get much 
encouragement for anything they may 
plan of the kind from recent happenings 
in Scotland.—The Northern General 
Assembly has squelched the Presbytery 
of Nassau’s petition for still further re- 
vision of the Calvinistic standards; and 
it has appointed a committee to look 
into Justice Harlan’s scheme for erect- 
ing a Presbyterian “‘minster” in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The word “cathedral” 
has been given up as savoring too much 
of Episcopacy and ritual, and ‘‘mins- 
ter”? has been substituted. 


HE ENGLISH Education Act of 1902 

is working badly, and the Specta- 
tor admits it. Not only is Wales in re- 
volt and a majority of 
English Nonconformists 
‘*Passive Resisters’’ and all of them sav- 
age critics of the bill, but London rate 
payers irrespective of sect are disgusted 
with recent revelations respecting the de- 
fective condition of sectarian school prop- 
erty which under the law must be kept up 
and put in repair at rate payers’ cost, and 
East Ham is in revolt, refusing to execute 
the law because of the expense involved, 
which it is quite unable to pay. More- 
over, as the debate goes on and the chasm 
between Anglican Church ideals and ped- 
agogical experience grows deeper, certain 
of the Nonconformist leaders are becom- 
ing convinced that the only salvation for 
the land is a system of education like 
ours, with State and Church divorced. 
Recent statements to this effect from 
R. F. Horton, R. J. Campbell and Dr. 
Guinness Rogers mark a tide running 
strongly in favor of a more radical posi- 
tion than the Free Church Council has 
taken, or than many Wesleyans and Pres- 
byterians are prepared to take now; but 
English Congregationalists and Baptists 
ere long will be ready for a system like 
ours, not wholly secular, but religious 
rather than sectarian. The lastest vol- 
ume issued by United States Commis- 
sioner of Education Harris shows that 
in 1,098 cities of more than 4,000 popula. 
tion in this country, in 830 of them schools 
are opened with religious exercises; the 
Bible is read in 818 schools, prayer offered 
by teacher or class in 827, and hymns or 
sacred songs sung in 915. 


English Education 


N URGENT APPEAL comes to the 

evangelical churches of this country 
from Manila, sent by representatives of 
those churches now la. 
boring in the Philippines, 
stating how imperative it 
is from the strategic and tactical stand- 
point that quick relief come to them. 
“The acuteness of the revolt against 
Rome, the curiosity to hear the Ameri- 
can, the attractions of novelty, are all 
of necessity abating,” they say. ‘‘The 
churches already formed need an indig- 
enous trained ministry,’’ material for 
which is abundant, but means and per- 
sons to train these embryo preachers 
and teachers must be forthcoming soon. 


Protestantism 
in the Philippines 
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Our own denomination’s place in the 
evangelism of the Filipinos is not large 
compared with that assumed by other 
sects, but we have our share of respon- 
sibility in heeding or passing by this 
urgent call. 


HE FLEETS of Japan and Russia 

joined battle, May 27, in the straits 
between Southern Korea and Southern 
Japan, off the Tsu Islands, 
and while at this writing 
it is not clear precisely how much of a 
victory Admiral Togo has won or how 
heavy a price Japan has had to pay, it 
is clear that the Russian fleet under Ad- 
miral Rojestvensky is scattered with the 
the Japanese in pursuit; two Russian bat- 
tleships and several cruisers have been 
sunk and other craft injured; and a sec- 
tion of the fleet left behind and seeking 
safety in Chinese harbors is being given 
to understand by China that the price of 
shelter is disarmament. Altogether the 
outlook for Russia is dark, inasmuch as 
Admiral Togo has accomplished this de- 
feat in a preliminary round apparently 
by using cruisers and torpedo boats only, 
and has not brought his battleships into 
play.— Marshal Oyama has ordered re- 
newal of fighting in Manchuria. Japan’s 
renewed success on land contemporaneous 
with this naval victory would remind 
Russia that she is fighting with a most 
persistent, resourceful and dauntless foe, 
and hasten peace. 


The Fleets Meet 





Doors into Our Ministry 

In the early days of New England Con- 
gregationalism men were ordained to the 
ministry only as pastors of local churches. 
They had standing only while they were 
pastors. Now when a man has entered 
by ordination into our ministry and is 
received into fellowship of a local associ- 
ation of churches or ministers, as long 
as that fellowship continues, whether or 
not he exercises the functions of the min- 
istry, he has a relation to the whole de- 
nomination which Congregationalists in 
former times never thought of. 

It was, therefore, not without good 
reason that the National Council last au- 
tumn appointed a committee to confer 
and co-operate with local and state bodies 
of churches with a view to making our 
polity more effective in receiving men 
into our ministry. Inquiries frequently 
received show that many laymen as well 
as ministers are uncertain as to how men 
enter our ministry and what constitutes 
standing init. Licentiates are spoken of 
as pastors. We are informed that per- 
sons who have not been ordained admin- 
ister the Lord’s Supper, receive members 
into the church and in other respects act 
as though they were pastors. Instances 
come to our knowledge of councils which 
were far from being in any true sense 
representative of the churches, ordaining 
men to the ministry who soon find their 
way into full fellowship as Congrega- 
tional ministers. An example is before 
us. A church, desiring to ordain two of 
its own members, sent letters missive to 
five churches and two individuals. Two 
lay delegates and one of the individuals 
invited came together at the appointed 
time. The church which called the coun- 
cil then elected one of its members to the 
council in order to constitute a quorum. 
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The two men were ordained, soon after 
an association of churches voted to enter 
their names on its rolls and they now are 
in the Congregational Year-Book. 

It was, perhaps, with such facts before 
them that the National Council took ac- 
tion urging the churches in choosing dele- 
gates to ordaining councils to make such 
councils truly representative of our fel- 
lowship ; advising that greater care should 
be taken in ordaining men to the minis- 
try; that in general men should not be 
ordained who have not previously been 
licensed, that associations should exer- 
cise greater care in granting licenses and 
that they inquire carefully as to the rep- 
resentative character of councils ordain- 
ing ministers before admitting them into 
fellowship. 

The committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Council desires to bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of the local associa- 
tions of churches. The Association of 
Southern Illinois has approved of the 
action of the National Council and has 
issued a letter requesting the churches 
on its roll to consider carefully the sug- 
gestions offered and to make them a mat- 
ter of record. Other associations no 
doubt will follow this example as their 
attention is called to it. The action of 
the Michigan Association, elsewhere re- 
ferred to, is in this direction. If our 
ministry is to increase in strength and 
influence, and especially if the churches 
are to succeed in making adequate pro- 
vision for their ministers retired because 
of infirmities or old age, it is necessary 
that doors* into the ministry should be 
more carefully guarded. 





The Ethical Revival Needed 


Two years ago Rev. John Watson of 
Liverpool ventured the assertion that 
what Great Britain needed most and must 
have sooner or later was an ethical re- 
vival. More recently at the National 
‘Council of Free churches its president, 
R. F. Horton, urged on the Free churches 
the need of identifying themselves more 
than hitherto with the social aspirations 
and ethical ideals of the masses of men, 
in many cases alienated from the Church, 
if the Protestant sects are to hold their 
own in modern life. Now comes Princi- 
pal P. T. Forsyth of Hackney College, 
chairman of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, in his recent pres- 
idential address, saying that the supreme 
need of the hour is a holy Church acting 
as a guide of society, helping men to 
‘‘adjust gold and the gospel, faith and 
finance, love and egoism.” 

Principal Forsyth frankly admits that 
the newer forms of wealth and the newer 
modes of acquiring it and setting it to 
work making more wealth are such as to 
perplex one who attempts to judge by 
the New Testament ethic, and that ‘in 
such matters popular Christianity, even 
with earnest men, fails to meet the real 
spiritual needs of the age.” He is an 
opportunist to the extent of recognizing 
that many who now err are entangled 
in mesh not of their own making, and 
therefore must not be judged over-harshly. 
Hence he argues that it is the duty of 
the Church to turn its attention from 
individuals to the order of society which 
creates the difficulty, and that it is im- 
} erative that the Protestant ethic of In- 


dependency and laissez faire and the 
‘*granular church theory of the Old In- 
dependency, with its cellular notion of 
society,” give way to a new ethic com- 
mensurate with the social revolution 
which has begun, which in turn implies 
@ moral revolution. ‘‘It is the whole 
social system,” he says, ‘“‘that is in- 
volved in the crisis... . On every side 
there is a call for some real modification 
of unlimited capitalism. . . . Mindless 
wealth is producing Socialist sympathies 
where there is no belief in Socialist 
schemes.”” How true this is of this 
country recent events have shown. 

The significance of words often lies in 
their speaker quite as much as in the 
words themselves. When it is remem- 
bered how insistent Principal Forsyth 
has been in the past on correct theology 
and on personal piety, such words as fol- 
low are doubly suggestive : 

No doubt her {the Church] first business is 
to evangelize the world, and her second is to 
consecrate those she has evangelized, and her 
third is to help and heal those ignorant and 
out of the way. But it is a fourthgif it be not 
part of the others, to become the moral guide 
of society, and translate her holy gospel into 
large social ethics closely relevant to the time. 
Christ is made unto us first justification, then 
sanctification, then the redemption at the social 
end of all. I am afraid there are causes which 
make this task quite hard enough to tax a great 
religion of self-sacrifice. It is easy to secure 
public interest in religion and public help for 
charity; but it is not easy to get the religious 
world to educate its agents, to fit them to face 
the real moral issues of the time, or to elicit the 
ulterior moral resources of its own creed, either 
in the way of demand or of power. No grace 
of piety will save a church for society without 
the grace of moral judgment and public sa- 
gacity. But the pious function of the Church 
is very apt to impede the righteous. And too 
many treat as mere morality the efforts of 
sagacious Christians to cure the public of its 
chronic enlargement of the heart and atrophy 
of the conscience. 

The cry of men today is not for philan- 
thropy so much as it is for justice. Prin- 
cipal Forsyth says that ‘‘the Church is 
becoming demoralized by its one-sided 
absorption in philanthropy.’’ He speaks 
for England, but it may be well for us 
to consider whether his words apply here. 
Before the Church can champion social 
justice most effectively and consistently 
she must resume the judging and disci- 
plinary réle within her own borders, one 
that has lapsed much during the era of 
toleration in creed and ethic in which the 
Church has been of late. 





Closer Federation of City Work 


One of the most promising practical 
embodiments of the growing spirit of 
unity in the denomination is the federa- 
tion for city work formed at the National 
Council in Des Moines last October. 
Never before had the men in various 
parts of the country interested in this 
particular form of aggressive Christianity 
met together for the express purpose of 
strengthening one another’s hands and of 
planning a definite campaign. Some who 
had been working in their own fields 
against discouragement and obstacles 
were pleasantly surprised to find that in 
so many other centers throughout the 
land the same spirit of earnest purpose 
to make Congregationalism a factor in 
solving the city problem had established 
itself in the minds and hearts of at least 
afewmen. As the little company com- 
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pared notes they found that already 
something worth while had been accom- 
plished, and they concluded that an or- 
ganization on a national scale with as 
little machinery as possible and relying 
on spontaneous service rather than on 
paid officials was desirable. This was 
immediately effected, and we print on 
page 773 of this issue the constitution 
and the names of officers. The secre- 
tary, Rey. H. F. Swartz, whose address is 
26 Northfield Street, .Cleveland, O., will 
be glad to furnish gratuitously literature 
or other aid. 

We called attention briefly to this sub- 
ject in connection with our report of the 
Des Moines meetings, but we refer to it 
again, furnishing at the same time the 
official documents, because we hope the 
denomination at large will not lose sight 
of this relatively small but vigorous 
plant. As soon as it appeared above 
ground it won the official indorsement 
of the council, which recommended that 
wherever several Congregational churches 
existed in any town or city, they should 
be united in some efticient way for local 
church extension in their own commu- 
nity. This national federation has no 
thought of raising money for itself, but 
simply to serve as a link between local 
unions and a medium of exchange of 
ideas and a fountain of inspiration. The 
relationship of the federation to the in- 
dividual union is analagous to that of the 
International Y. M. C. A. committee to 
the local organization. The new federa- 
tion will not trench upon the province of 
any of the existing national societies, and 
presumably in every case the local organi- 
zation will seek to co-operate with the 
oldersocieties. But, with the rapid growth 
of our cities, it is realized that no national 
or state society can, or at least is likely to 
take up the problems of a given city, like 
Boston, Chicago or St. Louis, as carefully 
as a body organized with that special end 
in view would do. The address by Rev. 
A. H. Armstrong at the last meeting of 
the Congregational Club brought fresh 
evidence of the influence which the Chi- 
cago City Missionary Society has had in 
denominational extension in that city. 

It may not be generally fully under- 
stood that already we have local church 
extension societies in these cities: Bos- 
ton, Worcester, New Haven, New York, 
Detroit, Chicago, Peoria, Toledo, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Cleveland, Galesburg, 
St. Louis, Oakland, Seattle and Portland, 
Ore. Springfield, Mass., within a few 
weeks has taken steps toward forming 
another. In the ten years since the Cleve- 
land society has been in existence there 
has been an increase of nine churches 
and missions, the majority of them due 
to the enterprise of the local society. 
The proportion of young business men 
in the active management of these so- 
cieties is one great element in their 
favor. The field to be cultivated is large 
and inviting. The entrance upon that 
field is one of the most imperative tasks 
laid upon Congregationalism today. The 
Methodists were quick to seize upon the 
idea as embodied years ago in local Con- 
gregational city organizations, and their 
national City Evangelization Union is 
now a strikingly effective agency and last 
year stood second in the list of denomina- 
tional benevolences. We do not antici- 
pate any such immediate career for our 
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own organization, but it can, and we be- 
lieve will, serve to focus and to arouse 
denominational enthusiasm for aggres- 
sive, constructive and substantial Chris- 
tian effort in every large city where Con- 
gregationalism is now planted. 





In Brief 


Certain recent German vital statistics are 
suggestive. During 1903 births exceeded deaths 
by 800,000; 34.5 per cent. of the deaths were 
of children under one year of age. Twenty- 
one suicides for every 100,000 of the popula- 
tion is a grim record. 





Prof. John Duxbury has accepted an invi- 
tation to give several recitals from the Scrip- 
tures at the Christian Endeavor biennial anni- 
versary at Baltimore in July and therefore 
has postponed his return to England till after 
that meeting. He may be sure of a splendid 
audience of Endeavorers. 





During last year the British and Foreign 
Bible Society sold more than a million copies 
of the Scriptures in China, exclusive of 35,000 
copies, in the shape of free grants, mainly to 
Chinese students. This wonderful result far 
outstrips all previous records of the society’s 
circulation in the Chinese Empire. 





One benefit of the Carnegie Hero Fund is 
its influence in discovering heroes and her- 
oines. A long list of them have already ap- 
peared and their deeds inspire a new respect 
for humanity. A great multitude of potential 
heroes only wait the opportunity to exercise 
their heroism in ways which win attention. 





The Presbyterian Church has on its “ Roll 
of Honor” 173 ministers dependent on its re- 
lief funds, whose average age is seventy-eight 
years, eleven of them being past fourscore 
and ten. They take better care of them than 
Congregationalists do of their aged and worn- 
out servants whose labors have strengthened 
their churches. 





To do helpful things or to do thoroughly one 
helpful thing for one other requires patience, 
tact and, above all, the sympathetic imagina- 
tion. Put yourself in the place of the person 
whom you aid. Try to see how he looks on 
life. Try to realize his limitations, his nar- 
rowness, perhaps his dullness. Try to do the 
helpful thing in the helpful way. 





Principal Stearns of Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy in some of his official utterances had pre- 
pared us not to be surprised altogether by the 
revelations in the Juné McClure’s Magazine 
respecting commercialism and bribery in our 
preparatory school and college athletics. It 
is significant that the man with the whitest 
record of all the “* star’ athletes described in 
this article is Matthews, the Negro, the grad- 
uate of Tuskegee, who got his ethics from 
Booker T. Washington. 





An attractive program for use in young peo- 
ple’s societies and churches on June 25 has 
been published by the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. It is entitled Our Na- 
tional Heritage; or Leavening the Nation, and 
was prepared by Rev. E. B. Allen of Toledo, 
O. Copies may be secured by Congregational 
pastors or laymen, by addressing Don O. Shel- 
ton, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. The 
rate for postage is four cents per dozen. 





The increasing importance of the Sunday 
school as regarded by leaders in the Episcopal 
Church is indicated by the amendment to the 
canons of the diocese of Eastern Massachu- 
setts, requiring the bishop to appoint a com- 
mission on Sunday schools of not more than 
fifteen members, of whom a part shall be 
women. Bishop Lawrence has appointed a 
commission of seven clergymen, four laymen 
and four women. This is said to be the first 


canonical recognition of women in the work 
of the Episcopal Church. 


They call automobiles ‘‘ devil cars ’’ in Swe- 
den, and in destructive power, unless rightly 
handled, they are devilish in their attack on 
life. The record of deaths and casualties in 
New York and vicinity since the year opened 
is appalling, and as yet the only punishment 
meted out to the guilty drivers of the cars has 
been fines, and that in nominal amount. It is 
one of the ironies of American life that just 
as railroads had been brought by law and the 
death rate to doing away with grade crossings 
we turned loose in our streets gasolene loco- 
motives with amateur drivers. 








Governor Folk in welcoming Northern and 
Southern Baptists to St. Louis wisely said, 
“There has been too much of making laws 
to please the moral element and then not en- 
forcing them to please the immoral element.” 
It was very noticeable that Bishop Burgess 
of Long Island in his recent striking address 
on the evil results of Sunday breaking among 
rich and fashionable members of society pro- 
ceeded with a discussion of the matter as one 
to be settled not by more legislation, but by 
more conscientious thought and restraint of 
conduct by individuals. 





We were unable to secure programs of the 
annual meeting of the Home Missionary and 
allied societies at Springfield in time for notice 
in last week’s issue of The Congregationalist. 
The only information available was the notice 
which appeared in the issue of May 20. Apart 
from the usual features the chief matter of 
interest will be the report of the special com- 
mittee appointed last October to examine into 
the condition of the society. This report is 
scheduled for the afternoon of May 31 and is 
to be considered on the following day. This 
report, it is understood, recommends impor- 
tant changes in the organization of the society. 





Latest statistics gathered by the American 
Grocer relative to consumption of brewed and 
distilled liquors in this country are not pleas- 
ing if one has been cherishing the hope that 
we were using less liquor than formerly. 
Pressure in behalf of temperance or abstinence 
is increasing in certain circles mainly commer- 
cial and industrial, but is it increasing in circles 


, where industry and commerceare not supposed 


tointrude? For instance, is liquor taken more 
freely by college presidents and professors 
than it used to be? We were told recently 
by a college ‘president of the Interior that 
there had been a very marked increase of use 
of liquor at dinners when educators meet to 
discuss professional matters. 





The trustees of the Carnegie Hero Fund 
have just appropriated $12,200 from income, 
as well as awarding silver and bronze medals 
to nine persons for bravery and self-abnega- 
tion. Ten thousand dollars of the amount 
goes to survivors of the Brockton, Mass., fac- 
tory fire horror. The awards in.several cases, 
we are glad to say, are to widows of brave 
men who lost their lives for others. This is 
a typical case: Gideon King Marshall tried to 
save two men who had been overcome in a 
well in Springdale, Allegheny County, but he 
perished. Marshall, who was a carpenter, 
aged thirty-nine, left a widow and three chil- 
dren. The commission gives Mrs. Sarah A. 
Marshall, the widow, a silver medal and $300 
to be applied to the mortgage on her home. 





Conforming to new legislation passed by the 
last Methodist Episcopal General Conference 
the board of bishops recently dealt with com- 
plaints of heresy brought against Prof. H. G. 
Mitchell of the Boston University School of 
Theology; and the text of their formal action, 
printed this week in Methodist journals shows 
that they evaded responsibility themselves 
and threw it back on trustees of the school, 
who no doubt will continue this scholar in a 
school where he has done admirable service 
under a fire that a smaller man might have 
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run away from. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why a conneetional system like the 
Methodist Episcopal inclines to augment the 
authority of bishops, but it can scarcely be 
claimed that they are as a body the most com- 
petent judges of Biblical scholarship, or best 
fitted to hold in their hands the professional 
life of men like Professor Mitchell. 





In and Around Boston 


Salvation Army Headquarters 

The Salvation Army is boldly going ahead 
with faith to plan for a fine headquarters for 
its administrative and other forms of work 
in the South End, having purehased a fine 
site on the corner of Washington and Brook- 
line Streets. Residences once the homes of 
the rich will give way to the new building, 
plans for which are now under way after care- 
ful study of other of the army’s headquarters 
here and abroad. The army has many stanch 
friends in Boston who have given generously 
to it in the past, and they will see it through 
in this enterprise, we doubt not. 


The Gideens as Evangelists 

This modern crusade by Christian busi- 
ness men has been carried forward with vigor 
during the past few weeks in city and out- 
lying sections. At Roslindale a union move- 
ment led by John R. Nicholson, national presi- 
dent, resulted in quickening of Christians. 
The Congregational church received twenty- 
two signed cards as its share from the services 
which appealed especially to young men. 


Seaman’s Friend Society 

The seventy-seventh annual meeting, last 
week, was one recording a prosperous and 
effective year of work. Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie was re-elected president with the old 
“board of officers. The last installment of debt 
—$5,000—on the Hanover Street chapel has 
been paid; the bethel at Vineyard Haven has 
been improved by enlarging the premises; the 
harbor launches, both at Boston and at Vine- 
yard Haven, have been active and of great 
service. The bethels and reading-rooms have 
been open every day in the week, and many 
thousands of men have found in them a pleas- 
ant resort, secure from the allurements of the 
saloon. 


St. Paul’s Church 


The effort to induce the proprietors of St. 
Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church to sell 
their property on Tremont Street and turn 
over the proceeds to the cathedral fund given 
by Miss Walker has failed. It will continue 
to stand for proclamation of the gospel for 
some time to come where it so long has been, 
and to succeed the late Dr. Lindsay Bishop 
Jaggar, formerly head of the Diocese of Ohio, 
has been called, and it is said will accept. 
Having retired from episcopal duties because 
of ill health, and having recovered the same, 
Bishop Jaggar is free to take up pastoral 
work again. If he comes to Boston he will 
strengthen the preaching force of the city. 


Movements in Chelsea 

The meeting house on Chestnut Street of 
the old First Church was sold last week by 
vote of the united church (88 to 27) for $17,000, 
the purchaser being Patrick Coughlin of Re- 
vere, who will continue its use as a house of 
worship. This action of the church is the re- 
sult of the consolidation of First and Third 
Churches. The united church will probably 
take immediate steps toward building a new 
edifice in Prattville. 

Members of the old First Chureh were en- 
tertained at a concert and reception May 25, 
by their neighbors of the Universalist church, 
who for two months recently worshiped with 
First Church, while the Universalist meeting 
house was incapacitated by fire, and with 
whom First Church worshiped on a recent 
Sunday while its auditorium was unavailable 
for the same reason. 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
4venue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


Brooklyn’s Congregational Tent 


Our leading pastors and laymen were so im- 
pressed by the work accomplished last year 
under the superintendence of Dr. C. T. Baylis, 
pastor of Bushwick Avenue Church, that this 
year a tent has been purchased to seat 2,000. 
Last year’s tent was rented and seated but 
1,000. The new tent will be located on the 
circus grounds at Broadway and Halsey Street, 
a point accessible to all the car lines. It will 
be dedicated the afternoon of July 2, and there 
will be three services every Sunday till Sept. 
15, with meetings every week night. The ex- 
pense will be but $3,500. Mr. Edward F. 
Cragin is chairman, and the appeal for aid 
and interest is signed by Drs. Hillis, Cadman, 
Waters, Boynton, Dewey and Kent. Dr. Bay- 
lis will again be superintendent, his own near- 
by church being closed, and all his workers 
assisting. 


Plymouth’s Reconstructed Organ 


In 1866 was installed what became widely 
known as the great Plymouth Church organ, 
then one of the largest and most celebrated 
instruments of its kind. In 1892 and 1900 it 
was repaired, but a year ago it was decided to 
build practically a new instrument. The re- 
sult now is an electrie organ embodying the 
most modern ideas. Of the old one little re- 
mains but the case and the beautiful old wood 
pipes, including the pedal stops and flutes, 
mellowed by time. A new feature is ability 
to stay in tune, each pipe having its own 
supply of wind, so that when full power is 
on there is no robbing of wind, depressing 
the pitch. The great 32-foot open diapason, 
through which Mr. Beecher crawled, speaks 
for the first time with its full dignity and 
power. The new organ was revealed in a fine 
recital given by Plymouth’s organist, Mr. 
Scott Wheeler, and Mr. Richard Henry War- 
ren of Manhattan. 


Central’s Work for Men 


Two hundred men joined in the annual 
dinner of the Men’s Guild and Bible classes, 
which have greatly developed under Dr. Cad- 
man’s inspiration. Judge Frederick E. Crane, 
the retiring president, conducts a large men’s 
Bible class every Sunday afternoon, and Dr. 
E. D. Fisher, director of physical work at the 
Y. M. C. A., conducts another, with 110 men, 
immediately at the close of the Sunday morn- 
ing service. A remarkable address was made 
after dinner by Rev. J. E. Freeman, rector of 
St. Andrew’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Yonkers, a class friend of Dr. Cadman’s, and 
noted for his work among men. He said that 
eleven years’ work on the New York Central 
Railroad had convinced him of men’s cry for 
real religion, and had sent him into the minis- 
try. Chaplain Helms of the navy yard, Dr. 
Cadman and others gave strong addresses. 
The music was supplied by an excellent or- 
chestra of fifty instruments belonging to the 
Bible school, and conducted by a friend of 
Dr. Cadman’s from the Coldstream Guards, 
England. In these and other ways scores of 
Central’s young men are being trained in 
Christian service. 


The Annual Parades 


The Sunday School Associations have just 
proved the power of uniting forces by secur- 
ing the passage of a law, indorsed by Mayor 
McClellan, making June 8 the Anniversary 
Day and a public school holiday. This tra- 
ditional institution dates back to 1829, before 
Brooklyn became a city. The Sunday School 
Union, which then had 400 members, now en- 


rolls 100,000. Four great parades take place in’ 


the different sections of the borough. The 
Board of Education has always seemed to 
grant the half holiday grudgingly, and when 


the new law was being discussed in Albany, 
opposed it as sectarian, especially emphasizing 
that argument at the hearing before the mayor. 
Since the bill allowed the holiday and parade 
to children of any religious body, and the 
Hebrews had already joined in former pa- 
rades, the mayor gave his signature, and the 
law is now in force. 


The Gospel at the City Hall 


Hundreds of people stretched themselves 
out of office windows and hundreds more 
came and went, gazing at the City Hall, with 
its steps crowded by clergymen, in front of 
whom was a motley crowd of people, mostly 
men; some in silk hats and smart attire, oth- 
ers in shirt sleeves with short, dingy pipes, 
but all in a mood of surprise. The City Hall 
being draped in honor of the late Hiram 
Cronk, the last veteran of 1812, the sugges- 
tion was ventured that the service was con- 
nected with the deceased warrior. This idea 
was spurned by the man who had heard that 
all the churches had guit fighting and were 
all for peace, and that this was the public 
celebration. 

Owing to the ceaseless din on all sides, only 
about five hundred people could hear of the 
actual intent of the meetings, as outlined by 
Dr. Charles Goodell. The other thousand, 
constantly changing, heard parts of what was 
said. Every facility was afforded by the city 
authorities, and the audience was respectful 
and attentive throughout. A male quartet, 
with Rev. F. H. Jacobs and a lady singer, 
rendered the music; Dr. Goodell and Rev. J. 
H. Carson made addresses. For people fur- 
ther out in the crowd it would be better, prob- 
ably, if there were more congregational sing- 
ing, if there were hymn sheets circulated and 
one address instead of two, or two of not 
more than ten minutes each. There is no 
particular virtue in sixty minutes as against 
forty or fifty minutes when a hot sun is to be 
faced and a quick-lunch hour to be reckoned 
with. 


The Largest Foreign Mission City in the World 

The tent and wagon campaign of the sum- 
mer is rightly being advertised as home and 
foreign missions combined, and its work will 
be based upon acknowledged facts secured by 
the canvass of the Federation of Churches. 
Two emphasized features of the campaign are 
to be work among foreigners and among chil- 
dren, the supreme feature, of course, being the 
reaching of the 1,087,762 unchurched Protes- 
tants. The population of the city June 1, 1904 
was four millions less 50,100. Of these one- 
third were Roman Catholic, three quarters of 
a million were Jews, and only 331,698 or eight 
per cent. were Protestant communicants. 
Nearly half a million occasionally attend 
Protestant churches. It is estimated con- 
servatively, that only one-third of the popu- 
lation, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
is under Christian influence and teaching. 
New York is the largest single foreign mis- 
sion field in the world today. In Manhattan 
and Brooklyn there are just 300,000 evangel- 
ical church members (some of them not work- 
ing at present) in a population of 3,400,000 
people. East and South of Fourteenth Street, 
there are but 14,443 in a population of 533,394. 
In 1904 the loss of Protestant church members 
was 663, showing that if the decline continues 
at this rate, Protestantism on the lower East 
Side will be extinct in less than twenty years. 

In ten years New York has gained 929,788 
in population. It took London 1,700 years to 
acquire that number. The foreign-descent 
population in New York is larger than the 
whole of Chicago’s population, and they read 
thirty-six daily newspapers in foreign tongues. 
Only four people in every hundred own their 
own homes. These are only a few of the facts 
that are stimulating a practical campaign of 
evangelism as never before. New York isa 
pagan city, and few of its Christian disciples 
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are aware of it. Congregationalism itself car- 
ries on services in fourteen languages, and is 
in urgent need of Congregational money to 
meet its share of obligation among the Gentiles. 


Tent Evangel Opened 

This tent has been conducted two or three 
years in the vicinity of the new Tabernacle 
and this year it is en a vacant lot adjoining. 
This season it was opened earlier than usual, 
May 21. Rev. G. McPherson is again in charge. 
Dr. C. R. Seymour is president of the com- 
mittee. Over 1,500 crowded into the tent at 
4 P.M., most of them churchgoers. Addresses 
were by Drs. McArthur, W. M. Smith, C. E. 
Jefferson and other neighboring ministers, 
emphasizing the spiritual unity and single ob- 
ject of the pastors and churches of the vicinity. 
While this tent is independently managed, 
many of its committee are also serving on the 
general committee that is directing the cam- 
paign over the greater city. SYDNEY. 





Dr, Jefferson on the Issue of the 
Hour 


From an extended and extremely interesting 
article in the Broadway Tabernacle Tidings 
dealing trenchantly with objections made to 
the reception of Mr. Rockefeller’s gift by the 
American Board we take the concluding para- 
graphs: 

It is good for men to be zealous for the good 
name of the Church, and to desire to lessen 
the gulf between it and the plain working 
people. The fear of being muzzled is a godly 
fear. The fear that the Church may be sus- 
pected of being dominated by wealth is also 
wholesome. It is a good thing to have it made 
clear that we are sensitive to the charge that 
the Church is subservient to capitalism and 
tolerant of business chicanery. It was worth 
while to bring out clearly te the minds of all 
several truths which are easily obscured. (1) 
It is a matter of vast concern to himself and 
the community how a man accumulates his 
money. (2) If a man makes his money by 
methods which are rapacious and dishonest, 
he hurts himself and curses society, and no 
amount of generosity will compensate society 
for the wrong he has done it, or wash out 
the stain of his sin. A business system which 
is socially destructive cannot be tolerated no 
matter how amiable and generous its pro- 
moters are. (3) The industrial world is far 
from ideal. The competitive system works 
cruelty and tragedy and ruin in many ways 
and in various directions. Many of the meth- 
ods employed by Christian men today will not 
bear the scrutiny of the open day. The rob- 
beries and extortions and oppressions of the 
commercial world cry aloud for redress. 

It is because the protestants are convinced 
of the rapacity and heartlessness of the men 
who have engineered the progress of the 
Standard Oil Companyethat they have seized 
upon the present occasion as a suitable season 
to offer a conspicuous and indignant protest 
against all unchristian methods of accumulat- 
ing wealth. Their method of bearing their 
testimony we cannot approve of, and they 
have dealt too much in rumor and generaliza- 
tion and not enough in proved fact, but it may 
be that this outburst of righteous indignation 
will prove to be the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness: ‘“‘Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord!’ Who knows but that the flaming 
utterances against Mr. Rockefeller and what 
he is alleged to stand for, may create in man 
everywhere a new conscience in business 
methods and bring our entire industrial and 
commercial worlds to a fresh judgment by the 
standards set up by the Son of God? One 
thing is certain and that is that business men 
need the instruction and the warning, the 
sympathy and the love of the Christian pulpit, 
that they may be strengthened to resist the 
numberless and tremendous temptations to 
depart from the path of honesty and mercy. 





| | 
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Dr. Griffith John’s Fifty 
Fruitful Years in China 








The Foremost Missionary of a Great 


Empire 


By Rev. Harlan P. Beach, F. R. G. S. 


His Methods, Personal 
Characteristics and 
Influence 











So great an empire as China, with its 
more than four hundred millions, to whom 
3,144 Protestant missionaries are now 
ministering, has naturally had many men 
of renown, and never more than today. 
Great evangelists were Burns and Nevius 
and Hudson Taylor; strong educators 
abound—Mateer, Sheffield, Pott, Ander- 
son, for example; scholarly translators 
of the Bible and creators of a Christian 
literature have also been numerous, as 
witness the names and achievements 
of Schereschewsky, Baller, Goodrich, 
Wherry, Martin and Allen; and the seer, 
too, has his place in China’s missionary 
ranks—men of prophetic eye who see 
into the future, such as Richard, Arthur 
Smith, Brockman and the lamented 
Bishop Ingle. Notwithstanding this 
wealth of consecrated ability, probably 
all who know China would agree that 
Dr. Griffith John is, on the whole, the 
foremost missionary of the Chinese Em- 
pire today; and from his own Wales to 
his dearly loved adopted country his ju- 
bilee year is being celebrated with enthu- 
siasm and interest. 


PREPARATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


The Welsh are famous as preachers and 
linguists, and so in their little principality 
a boy preacher appeared who in his four- 
teenth year caused men everywhere to 
exclaim, ‘‘ What manner of child is this! ”’ 
Two years later, after he had been more 
deeply taught of God, predictions were 
rife that in young Griffith John Wales 
was to see another Christmas Evans. To 
this time the motherless lad had enjoyed 
only the tuition of a farm and of labor 
for a godly John Williams, but now his 
father ventures to ask the Swansea Con- 
gregational pastor, Mr. Jacob, to “‘teach 
Griffith a little.’ Dying shortly there- 
after, Griffith found in this home a sec- 
ond father, as well as a devoted teacher. 
The theological college at Brecon and its 
accomplished Professor Griffith furnished 
him with mathematics, philosophy and 
theology, and also imparted to him a 
higher ambition than that of being a 
prominent preacher in Wales. It was 
there that he heard the call of the wild 
from the lips of David Griffiths, a hero 
of Madagascar, and to that closed field 
he pledged himself just as David Living- 
stone had planned to go to China. But 
God disposes, and all that he received 
from Madagascar was the missionary’s 
fire and his charming daughter. 


SIX YEARS OF APPRENTICESHIP 


Arriving with her at Shanghai in 1855, 
the following six years were spent as a 
China apprentice. During that time he 
largely mastered his craft. The language 
was the hardest task that the Welshman 
had set himself since he had graduated 
from the English in John Bunyan’s Bed- 
ford. ‘The conquering of it,’ he wrote, 
“ig worth a long and manly struggle. 
Who would feel it a burdensome task to 
learn & language which is intended by the 
Providence of God to bea channel through 


which divine truth, like a life-giving 
stream, is to flow into four hundred 
millions of thirsty but immortal souls. 
Such a thought is sufficient to call out 
all the energies of one’s being.’’ After 
a twelve-month he had such a grip upon 
it that with a native helper he cast loose 
from foreign aid and went out into the 
villages of eastern China. There he made 
the dominating discovery of his life, ‘If 
we would convert China, we must begin 
with the common people and devote our 
energies principally to their enlighten- 
ment.” Within two years he was mak- 
ing plans for that time which he longed 
to have come quickly, when he could 
leave the coast and plunge into the great 
interior currents of Chinese life at that 
time untouched by Christianity of the 
Protestant type. A taste of this life was 
gotten, when after escaping a dangerous 
mob at Ching-kiang, he wrote, “‘I know 
not whether any one experiences emotion 
worthy to be compared with the thrill of 
joy which the missionary feels when per- 
mitted for the first time to point out to 
a sin-enslayed people the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” 


EVOLUTION OF HIS METHOD 


His extra-Shanghai tours had also 
proved to him that the ordinary plan 
of depending upon a few long addresses 
during the day was vastly less effective 
than the method of commencing early in 
the morning and going for hours from 
street to street, stopping here and there 
to make short statements of gospel truth 
and then earnestly and affectionately ap- 
pealing to the hearer’s conscience. The 
six years at Shanghai had also given him 
his first training in the art of reaching 
those high in authority. He and a 
brother missionary went to Soochow, 
where they had interviews with leaders 
of the greatest religious rebellion of his- 
tory. Though to do so meant the push- 
ing of their boats through masses of de- 
composing bodies, the result was a later 
interview with the Heavenly King him- 
self, when an edict of toleration for 
Christianity was secured that would have 
meant much had the Taiping Rebellion 
succeeded. 


AT HANKOW FOR FORTY-FOUR YEARS 


At last, in 1861, the John family and 
a colleague sailed nearly 800 miles up the 
majestic Yang-tzu to the very heart of 
China, where at the confluence of the Han, 
so famous in history, are located a trio of 
great cities. Between them and Shang- 
hai not a single missionary was resident, 
much less were any Protestant workers 
located beyond them to the west. The 
early years at the new center were years 
of struggle and triumph for a man who 
never knew permanent defeat. He had 
many a battle to fight with astute offi- 
cials, but he was too keen for them and 
gained his points and won respect from 
allin the process. Evangelistic effort re- 
sulted in unusually large returns. Aided 
by a trophy of his preaching who proved 


a remarkable literary assistant, he sent 
forth from his study and from the press 
separate publications by the score and to 
the number of many millions. A med- 
ical work came in due time, which has 
developed into a medical school. Other 
educational enterprises grew up under his 
fostering hand, until now one sees day 
schools, a girls’ school, a high school, a 
divinity school, and a normal institution 
under full headway. 

And Griffith John did not forget his 
Occidental obligations. In the multitudi- A 
nous tea steamers, and especially among 
the Jackies of Her Majesty’s gunboats, 
he and his equally devoted wife found a 
fruitful parish. This work led to the 
erection of a most homelike building in 
part of his own English garden, which 
was true to its name, The Rest. Here 
others than sailors find a welcome. Each 
Sunday evening workers of the various 
missions gather for a most helpful service, 
ordinarily presided over by Dr. John, and 
hither once a month come the foreign 
Christians of the three cities of Wuchang, 
Hanyang and Hankow, to a meeting of 
conference and prayer which can hardly 
be matched in the mission world. The 
more than a hundred workers of today 
at this great center look upon Griffith 
John as their Nestor, and rightly. 


DR, JOHN AFIELD 


But Hankow is only his headquarters. 
His ambitious spirit must always have 
‘“‘regions beyond” for which to plan and 
labor. His evangelistic zeal so won the 
hearts of men from distant provinces 
who had heard him in the Hankow 
chapel, that a country work soon sprang 
up in his own province. In those widely 
scattered communities are found today 
over seven thousand believers, whose 
highest ideal is Yang Ko-fei, Griffith 
John, whom they are imitating even as 
he follows Christ. Long before any Prot- 
estant missionary had threaded the sub- 
lime gorges of the Yang-tzu to remote 
Ssu-chuan, our modern Paul, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Wylie, made a tour of nearly 
six months through this new territory, 
returning through the province of Shensi, 
the cradle of the Chinese race. Other ex- 
cursions led him into provinces to the 
south and southeast, notably into the 
most anti-foreign province of the empire, 
proud Hunan. The opening of its more 
than twenty millions to Christianity and 
the West owes more to him than to any 
other man; and it may be added that 
only here did the process of acting as the 
entering wedge lead to criticism, not so 
much of his own action as of that of men, 
not always trustworthy, whom he em- 
ployed for the work. 


SALIENT CHARACTERISTICS 


Dr. John’s greatness is many-sided. 
His ruling passion is the early one of 
Wales, that of preaching the gospel in a 
human-divine way. Go into his great 
church of a Sunday afternoon and you 
will find it crowded to suffocation almost. 








John is at his best. 
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On the high platform stands a short, 
well-built man, with a massive head and 
piercing eyes. Even if you could not 
understand a word of Chinese, it is per- 
fectly manifest that that clear, penetrat- 
ing voice, thrilling with sympathy and 
a face that beams with love, are rarely 
if ever matched in China. The audience 
leans forward and hardly an eye leaves 
the speaker for more than a moment. 
‘One can readily see why it is that often 
native preachers have been asked by the 
audience to leave the platform that they 
might hear the canny Welshman. If it 
happens to be communion Sunday, Dr. 
Platoon after pla- 
toon of candidates from different out- 
lying villages come to the front and take 
upon them the vows of Christ beneath 
the pastor’s penetrating, soulful look. 
And ‘the sacrament is a doubly solemn 
one when he officiates. In many years’ 
experience the writer never knew such 
occasions elsewhere in China. 

Although Dr. John himself says, ‘I 
have never seen a Chinaman weep over 
a book, but I have many times made a 
Chinaman weep by the proclamation of 
the gospel,’”’ it is nevertheless true that 
his widest contribution to the uplifting 
of China has been through his literary 
gifts. The extent of this influence may 
be judged from the fact that last year, 
of some 2,500;000 copies of the publica- 
tions of the Central China Religious 


‘Tract Society that were put in circula- 
‘tion, more than half were from his pen; 


while during the same period, nearly a 
million copies of his translations of the 
New Testament and of other parts of 
the Bible were circulated. What other 
man has such a record as that? The 
quality which commends his _ original 
writings is their intense sympathy for 
the Chinese and his homely and clear 
putting of the case for those multitudes 
whom he aims to reach. 

But tie above qualities might be largely 
useless as an object lesson to the Chinese 
were he not also Pauline in his holy am- 
bition to make Christ known to all. Bold- 
ness is his to an unusual degree, as was 
so conspicuously shown in opening up new 
fields in his own province, when on one 
occasion his life was almost taken by mob 
violence, and in Hunan in its most bitter 
anti-foreign days. Tireless activity as a 
preacher and talker to the multitudes has 
so inspired his Christians that they vol- 
untarily labor in these directions and often 
at their own cost. 

Griffith John is a Christian statesman. 
He sees what China needs and has given 
his life to the working out of practical 
problems of Chinese missions. Like Dr. 
Richard, he has rare gifts in meeting offi- 
cials and disarming their opposition. 
While his theory of laboring for thé masses 
has prevented formal effort in their be- 
half, he has done much to make Chris- 
tianity honored in central China. And 
he sees the need of new conditions. His 
society has not heartily supported med- 
ical and educational work when there was 
any possibility of placing the burden on 
others; but, realizing the present demands 
of the empire, we see normal, theolog- 
ical and medical education amply pro- 
vided for at Hankow and Wuchang largely 
through his influence and partly through 
his own munificent gifts. It was his pen 
and words that opened Hunan to modern 
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influences, and this from the broad view 
of commerce as well as of religion. 


SOURCE OF HIS POWER 


This man, whom all China delights to 
honor and who is so devoted to his work 
that out of fifty years only three have 
been spent in the two furloughs of his 
service, is what he is because of his abid- 
ing life in Christ. He has from the out- 
set been strongly Biblical and evangel- 
ical, but after his second marriage, to an 
American lady, he became deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of a deeper 
spiritual life. To that quest he gave him- 
self so persistently that, from the day of 
his victorious wrestling, he went forth 
with a power never known before. In 
personal conversation with friends, in his 
English writings and letters, at the Sab- 
bath evening meetings at The Rest, in 
the mountains, where, with hundreds of 
other workers, he spends part of the 
heated term, the lasting impression that 
all gain from contact with him is that he 
is a man of God, under the daily and 
hourly influence of his Spirit. This makes 
his personality winsome and his advice 
eagerly sought, while it gives him a com- 
passion and sympathy that has blessed 
thousands. 


In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Preparations for a Winter’s Campaign 


The evangelistic committee Thursday afier- 
noon invited a number of brethren, lay and 
ministerial, to discuss the question of inviting 
Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alexander to begin their 
evangelistic work in the United States in 
Chicago. A good many have felt that the 
visit of Mr. Dawson was too brief to secure 
any very valuable results and that nothing 
less than an extended and carefully prepared 
campaign would have any effect upon the city. 
Not all are agreed as to the wisdom of inviting 
Dr. Torrey. While admitting his ability, his 
interpretations of Scripture, his dogmatism 
and the peculiar experience upon which he 
lays 80 much stress, are not in harmony with 
the opinions of a good many brethren. But 
the invitation will be sent with a general 
indorsement on the part of all and if it is 
accepted those who do not altogether accept 
Dr. Torrey’s theological and exegetical no- 
tions will aid him so far as possible. That 
the churches in Chicago are ready to respond 
to faithful work is shown by the fact that the 
church at Chicago Lawn, Alexander Monroe, 
pastor, has added eighty-six members to its 
roll since the beginning of the year. The 
Sunday school is over crowded and the build- 
ing, though recently finished, inadequate to 
the deniands made upon it. 

Another Minister Leaves Chicago 

Rev. Pearse Pinch, for over four years the 
faithful minister of the Forestville Church, 
accepts a call to Fairfield, Io., and begins his 
work there the first Sunday in June. Mr. 
Pinch has been in a hard field here, but has 
accomplished great things init. The debt has 
been paid, the church building repaired, the 
use of a pipe organ secured and congregations 
largely increased. The people regret his leav- 
ing, but perhaps four years in a field which 
calls for as much self-sacrifice as this, is as 
long a time as a man with a family ought to 
be asked to make it. 

Health of President Harper 

Friends of President Harper are admitting 
reluctantly that his health is not as good as 
they could wish. While the cancerous growth 
seems to have been checked there is fear lest 
it secure new vigor and bring new suffering to 
@ man whose services have been so conspieu- 
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ous and whose power for good was never 
greater than at present. Physicians are hope- 
ful, and the president himself discharges his 
duties as if in perfect health, but finds it nec- 
essary to lessen them somewhat. It cannot 
be denied that those nearest Dr. Harper are 
most anxious about him. 


The Strike 


The strike continues and steadily enlarges 
its area. Beginning after four months’ delay 
because work was given from the manager of 
a subordinate department in a great store to 
two makers of vests and trousers who were 
more skillful than some of their competitors 
and who had long worked for the house, but 
were not union men, hundreds of other men 
have been thrown out of employment, the 
streets rendered unsafe, a large amount of 
property destroyed and ten or twelve men 
killed, to say nothing of hundreds slugged and 
disabled. The prospects are not favorable for 
speedy settlement of the difficulties. Perhaps 
some of the strike leaders will go to jail, and 
if the police force finds itself unable to pre- 
serve the peace troops will be called out. 
Business men feel that the time bas come for 
them to insist upon the right to hire whom 
they please and to carry on their work in their 
own way. The trouble now is, the strikers 
say, with the express companies whose man- 
agers refuse to take back their former em- 
ployees who were told that if they struck or 
refused to deliver goods to those to whom they 
were consigned their places would be vacant. 
Now these men are demanding restoration. It 
has been suggested that there might be an 
interchange of men, those who had been with 
the United States Express entering into the 
employ of the American Express and vice 
versa. But thus far this plan has not proved 
feasible. One thing is certain, the men in 
general have not wanted to strike. They have 
no grievances. It is simply a matter of labor 
leaders, and is evidently intended to be a test 
of their power. 


Chicago, May 27. FRANKLIN. 





The Ohio Conferences 


About half the Ohio conferences had the presenee 
and inspiring message of Secretary Small; four 
heard with pleasure and profit Mr. and Mrs. Broad, 
in connection with their too brief campaign in the 
state; Dr. MeMillen, always welcome in Ohio, at- 
tended two; and President King, Drs. Duncan and 
Creegan, Miss Moffatt and Madam Tsilka spoke at 
one each. At one only—possibly two—was refer- 
ence made to the Rockefeller gift. 

Revivals and the new evangelism furnished the 
keynote for most: Miami considering Times of 
Awakening in America in four addresses: on the 
Jonathan Edwards Era, the Finney Era, the Moody 
Era, and the Kind of Awakening Now Possible; 
while Toledo devoted all its time to the New Evan- 
gelism, with sermon on Prophets of the New Evan- 
gelism, and addresses on its Place in the Pulpit in 
Relation to the Cardinal Doctrines and to Methods 
and Machinery; its Call to the Churches for Larger 
Social Consciousness, Higher Civic Righteousness 
and Deeper Spiritual Life; and its Work for Our 
Own State, the Nation and the World. 

Puritan Conference gave special consideration to 
its Feeble and Pastorless Churches; and Plymouth 
Rock, after hearing an unusually clear and practi- 
cal paper by Rev. T. D. Henshaw on the Present 
Condition of the Country Churches, to which class 
more than two-thirds of its churches belong, ap- 
pointed a fellowship-evangelistic committee to look 
look after them. 

Marietta was shadowed by the sudden death, two 
days before its meeting, of Rev. George Gadsby, a 
beloved and faithful mjnister of the gospel. Plym- 
outh Rock also remembered him tenderly, as well 
as one of its own pastors into whose home circle 
death had just come. Jo @.. Fe 





Through the harsh voices of our day 
A low, sweet prelude finds its way; 
Through clouds of doubt, and creeds of fear, 
A light is breaking, calm and clear; 
That song of love, now low and far, 
Ere long shall swell from star to star! 
That light, the breaking day which tips 
The golden-spired apocalypse. 
—John G. Whittier. 
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Historic Attitude of the Church toward Gifts and Givers 


Suggestions from Church History with Reference to Discrimination in the Acceptance of Gifts 


By JOHN WINTHROP PLATNER, PROFESSOR OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN ANDOVER SEMINARY 


The two best known handbooks on the 
history of Christian philanthropy are 
Prof. C. G. A. Schmidt’s Social Results 
of Early Christianity, translated from the 
French, and Prof. Gerhard Uhlhorn’s 
Christian Charity in the Ancient Church, 
translated from the German. On the 
subject before us Schmidt says: ‘‘The 
Church never accepted offerings from ev- 
ery one. She refused those which were 
not prompted by a pure heart... . She 
therefore refused the oblations and alms 
of men who had acquired their wealth 
unjustly, or who were known to be harsh 
in their dealings.’”’ (Social Results, p. 
251.) Similarly Uhlhorn: ‘‘No unclean 
gift may be laid upon, the Lord’s altar. 
Profit made from sinful occupations was 
not accepted as an oblation, neither were 
the oblations of impenitent sinners.” 
(Christian Charity, p. 148.) 

These assertions are so completely at 
variance with that of the Prudential 
Committee—viz., that ‘‘the Church in all 
ages has received upon its altars the gifts 
of all who were moved to lay them 
thereon ’’—that it is worth while to ex- 
amine the evidence. What are the facts? 

The primitive Church was puritan as 
well as poor. However their possessions 
had been acquired, the earliest Chris- 
tians made their offerings in penitence 
and contrition, and therefore their gifts 
were acceptable. When sincere contrition 
ceased to be a necessary condition prec- 
edent to receiving gifts, then trouble 
began. From the middle of the second 
century onward the idea became increas- 
ingly current that almsgiving somehow 
aided in securing the remission of sins 
(ef. Second Clement, 16; Cyprian, Works 
and Alms, 5; Ambrose, Sermon on Alms- 
giving, 30 f.; Leo the Great, Sermon, 
xii. 4; and frequently throughout the 
Middle Ages). This view, of course, en- 
couraged men of wealth to enter the 
Church, and stimulated their benevolent 
impulses by appealing to purely selfish 
motives, which in turn increased the diffi- 
culty of upholding right standards of 
judgment respecting the sources from 
which contributions came. Urging the 
duty of giving made that of refusing 
seem ungrateful. The Gallic presbyter, 
Salvian, writing against avarice in the 
fifth century, urges every one to remem- 


‘ber the Church in his will, particularly 


if one has lived a wicked life, since his 
dying charity may commend him to the 
favorable judgment of God. 

But just at this critical juncture, when 
Christianity was making most rapid prog- 
ress towards complete secularization, and 
easily enfolding within its membership 
large numbers of the rich and powerful, 
we meet with the most outspoken criti- 
cism, of the easy-going methods then 
coming into vogue. Jerome holds up, as 
an awful example, the case of certain 
thieves and oppressors, who boldly offered 
oblations in the Church and enjoyed the 
applause with which their names were 
greeted, although all the time they were 
suffering the pangs of a tormenting con- 
science (Commentary on Ezekiel, 18, p. 


537). It is clear that Jerome cites this 
case only to reprove the sacrilegious im- 
posture, and not at all to condone, much 
less to defend the propriety of the thieves’ 
gifts. 

Other ecclesiastical writers of the same 
period take up the matter, and explicitly 
condemn the theory that all charitable 
offerings are acceptable. The writers who 
come into view here were leaders of their 
age, and expressed the moral sense of the 
Church, so far as we can see, with hardly 
a dissenting opinion. They based their 
view on Biblical teaching, for example, 
on such passages as Deut. 23, 18, from the 
Old Testament, and Matt. 5, 23, from the 
New. Optatus of Mileve will not permit 
access to the Lord’s altar to any who are 
at enmity, quoting the words of Matt. 5, 
23 in justification of his claim (Optatus 
vi. 1). Similarly the Synod of Carthage, 
held in 398, forbids dissentients from con- 
tributing in any form to the charities of 
the Church (Canon 93). In Chrysostom’s 
eighty-fifth Homily on Matthew, we read: 
“There are men who take by violence 
countless things which belong to others, 
and deem it a sufficient palliation of their 
conduct if they toss ten ora hundred gold 
pieces into the treasury. ... Why dost 
thou insult thy Lord by an unclean offer- 
ing? ... It is better to give nothing 
than to give one man’s property to an- 
other.”” In another homily the same 
church father says, ‘‘ What does it profit 
to strip one man and clothe another?” 
(Homily 78, on John.) 

The impropriety of receiving offerings 
from thieves and harlots was apparently 
taken for granted everywhere (cf. e. g., 
Apostolic Constitutions iii. 8). But these 
were by no means the only offenders 
whose gifts were to be rejected. In iv. 6 
the Constitutions say : 

The bishop must know whose offerings he 
ought to receive and whose to reject. He is 
to avoid tradesmen who cheat, and not accept 
their gifts. . .. Heis also to avoid extortion- 
ers, and such as covet other men’s goods, and 
adulterers; for the sacrifices of such as these 
are abominable before God. Also (he should 
avoid) those who afflict the widow, and op- 
press the orphan, and fill the prisons with in- 
nocent victims. ; 

And as if to leave no loophole of escape, 
the same work adds: 

Thou shalt also refuse rogues, and lawyers 
who plead on the side of injustice, and idol- 
makers, and thieves, and unjust publicans, 


and men who defraud by using false weights 
and measures (Ibid). 


If it be asked whether such teachings 
as these were ever actually applied, or 
whether they remained mere ‘counsels 
of perfection,’’ an answer is not far to 
seek. It was not merely an ideal, but 
part of the official law of the African 
Church, that gifts offered by oppressors 
of the poor should be declined (Canon 94 
of the Synod of Carthage, 398 A. D.). 
Any one familiar with the history of ec- 
clesiastical discipline knows that these 
laws were not for ornament, but for prac- 
tical application. The existence of this 
particular canon is evidence that the is- 
sue had been raised, and it tells us how it 


was met. An instructive case in point 
is found in the life of the Emperor Valens. 
(364-878 A. D.), who once, in the church 
at Cesarea, sought to offer an oblation, 
which, on account of his tyranny, was re- 
fused by Bishop Basil (cf. Gregory Nazi- 
anzus, Panegyric on St. Basil, 52). The 
Church could hardly give a more signal 
illustration of her fidelity than by admin- 
istering a rebuke to the emperor himself. 

It would appear that now and then a 
voice was raised in defense of receiving 
all gifts, on the ground that, even if part 
of the giver’s wealth was dishonestly ac- 
quired, no one could tell whence the par- 
ticular money in question actually came. 
Chrysostom thus meets this argument: 
***But no,’ some one will say, ‘not the 
same money, but other.’ Trifling and 
mockery! Knowest thou not that if one 
drop of injustice fall into a great pile of 
wealth, the whole is defiled? And just as 
a man, by casting filth into a pure foun- 
tain, befouls the whole, so also in the 
case of riches, one ill-gotten part con- 
taminates all with its evil savor.”” (Hom- 
ily 73, on John.) 

Sometimes indeed the Church gave back 
money which she had received, although 
her legal title to it was beyond dispute, 
because she believed that its retention. 
would, under all the circumstances, in- 
volve some injustice. The case I cite- 
is not one of ‘tainted money,” but it 
illustrates the clear distinction made by 
the greatest of Western fathers, between 
a legal and a moral obligation. A Car- 
thaginian bishop named Aurelius once 
returned to the natural heirs an estate 
which had been given to the Church, be- 
cause he felt that the testator’s children 
might otherwise suffer impoverishment. 
The incident is related by Augustine, who 
is led to remark, ‘‘The bishop had the 
power not to return it, but by the law of 
men, not that of heaven.” (Augustine, 
Sermo de vita clericorum.) The learned 
and judicious Bingham offers a further 
comment: ‘‘This shows how tender they 
were of augmenting the revenues of the 
Church by any methods that might be 
thought unequitable, or such as were not 
reputable, honest, or of good report, 

. not doing any hard thing for lucre’s 
sake, nor taking advantage of rigour 
of law, when conscience and charity were 
against them.’ (Antiquities Book V. 
Chap. 4, par. 13.) 

The weight of evidence would seem 
to favor the accuracy of the statements 
made by Professors Uhlhorn and Schmidt. 





The leading representatives of the Church 
of England and British Nonconformity reply- 
ing to an appeal described as the Open Air 
and the Open Book, declare themselves with 
remarkable unanimity on the side of open-air 
services and ready to take their share after 
the manner of the Wesleys and Whitefields. 
The National Free Church Council is planning 
numerous open-air preaching services during 
the coming summer in England and asks if 
it would not be a good thing, “‘if all the 
churches were entirely closed for a month 
and the ministers and their congregati: ns. 
sent into the parks and squares.”’ 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


148. What should one do if he is invited to 
unite in a service in which he is satisfied there 
will be presented doctrines that he deems un- 
safe?—y. M. (Michigan.) 

Uniting in such a service certainly would 
not necessarily be taken as implying approval 
of all that might be said at the service. Cer- 
tain differences in point of view are taken for 
granted. The coming together in the service 
need only mean agreement with reference to 
great essentials, or with reference to the im- 
mediate objects for which the meeting is called. 
The cause of Christian unity itself is usually 
that to which we are mainly subscribing in 
such a service, not particular phases of doc- 
trine. 


149. Are there enough scientific and his- 
torical data for a person to believe in the res- 
urrection of Christ? And is it necessary to 
believe in a resurrection, if you do not find 
the evidence strong enough? Is not Christ’s 
personality, as pictured to us, enough?— 
H. H. G. (Ohio.) 

Personally, the evidence for a bodily resur- 
rection of Christ from the dead seems to me 
sufficient, though I do not overlook the diffi- 
culties involved in the different resurrection 
narratives. At the same time, I should cer- 
tainly not read out of the Church one who 
believed only in a spiritual resurrection. 
Though I have the feeling that many such 
persons do not quite realize how much the 
faith of the immediate disciples of Christ and 
the foundation of the Church were involved in 
the belief in Christ’s bodily resurrection. The 
first disciples needed, I judge—and I am in- 
clined to think Christians of all generations 
need, to a greater extent than some of them 
realize—the assurance that Christ was Lord of 
life and death; and that assurance was given 
them in the bodily resurrection as it could 
not have been given, so far as I can see, in 
any other way. Such a resurrection only pro- 
claimed Christ’s uniqueness here, as his life 
had proclaimed his uniqueness elsewhere. 


150. Is the system of two sermons every 
Sunday really the best way of meeting the 
spiritual needs of our churches? Or could 
something better be substituted for one preach- 
ing service?—J. E. 8. (Illinois.) 

I have no doubt that two preaching services 
of essentially the same kind do not best meet 
the needs of the churches, and that if two 
preaching services are to be maintained, the 
second service should be quite different in aim, 
either as emphasizing the evangelistic side, 
the Bible study side, or the musical and wor- 
ship side. The attendant upon the church 
should be able to count confidently upon a 
definite contribution from each service, and 
should know that the second service would 
have something to give that would truly sup- 
plement the other service. The three empha- 
ses I have mentioned are all needed, and the 
second service might well vary in its character 
from time to time, as the best method, as 
Mr. Dawson says, is likely to wear itself out 
after a while. 


151. If our life is ail portioned out for us, 
how far should we fight against our troubles? 
—w. A. Cc. (Michigan.) 

This difficulty, which is so real and often 
pressing, seems to me to be particularly well 


met in the following sentencés of Martineau: - 


**No felt evil or defeet becomes divine until 
it is inevitable; and only when resistance to it 
is exhausted and hope has fled, does surrender 


cease to be premature. The hardness of our 
task lies here: that we have to strive against 
the grievous things of life, while hope remains, 
as if they were evil; and then, when the stroke 
has fallen, to accept them from the hand of 
God, and doubt not they are good.’’ 


152. Has a Christian any right to use the 
imprecatory portions of the Psulms in his 
own prayers?—T. C. 8. (Ohio.) 

One may rightly recognize the existence of 
those forces which are warring against the 
kingdom of God and see that he cannot fight 
for the kingdom without involving some real 
opposition to evil men. And he may pray for 
the overthrow of plans which are made to 
hinder the progress of God’s kingdom. Some 
of the imprecatory portions in the Psalms 
seem to be conceived in just this spirit. But 
it needs no argument to show that we have 
no right to use our prayers as a means of 
private vengeance. And no doubt, in other 
days more than now, there has been for many 
a real danger in these passages. We may not 
use prayer to vent in religious form our evil 
feeling toward others. The forgiving spirit 
must be really present in order that there 
may be any true prayer at all. 


153. How can one cultivate the spirit of 
true Christian love toward another where 
there is no natural affection?—o. c. (Ohio.) 

(1) We need to remember that the primal 
obligation in our relation to others lies in the 
attitude of will. That is quite within our 
control. (2) Moreover, we can treat others as 
a true love demands. (3) We can also keep 
the ideal clearly before us, where we shall 
come to act not of compulsion, but of love. 
(4) And we need always to bear in mind God’s 
love and forgiveness toward us, the fact that 
the other is a real child of God, and that the 
attitude of hate and revenge can only narrow, 
embitter and deaden our best. (5) For feel- 
ing we are not immediately responsible, and 
it does not come at once in such cases as are 
are now under discussion. It follows tardily 
sometimes on the will. But if one does love 
in will and act, something of the feeling of 
love, also, is practically sure finally to follow. 
(6) The problem, however, is a very different 
problem for some people. Some find, by their 
natural temperament, the problem of forgive- 
ness far easier than others. 


154. Is the newer study of the Bible super- 
fluous, or can one be a broad, intelligent Chris- 
tian in disregard of modern Bible study?— 
F. c. (Michigan.) 

Just so far as the newer study of the Bible 
enables us more certainly to know the histor- 
ical situation of the writers and the precise 
problems which they faced, it must help us to 
a more intelligent and valuable knowledge of 
the Bible, and, in this sense, is certainly not 
superfiuous, but most valuable. But it still 
seems to me to be well worth remembering 
that we are not studying the Bible primarily 
either as literature or as history, but for its 
light upon the spiritual life and our own per- 
sonal relation to God. And if we allow our- 
selves simply to be absorbed in literary and 
historical questions in our study of the Bible, 
we are failing to get what the Bible has chiefly 
to give us. We cannot get too complete an 
intellectual possession of the Bible; but we 
may allow comparatively subsidiary aspects 
of Bible study to shut out the most important. 


155. How can one keep from discouragement 
in view of the high standard that seems to be 
set in Christ’s teaching? How can one find 
courage to go steadily forward in the pursuit 
of so high an ideal?—s. T. M. (Illinois.) 

(1) One may well remember the-naturalness 
and right of the desire which underlies many 
of the common forms of temptation. It hasa 
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real place in life, and there may be, therefore, 
the natural recurrence of temptation without 
faultorsin. (2) One must clearly discriminate 
between temptation and sin. Temptation is 
not sin unless it is yielded to. (3) Where the 
temptation seems to make an appeal to us 
much beyond what we had thought possible, 
two or three considerations may be borne in 
mind. Sometimes the explanation is to be 
found partly in circumstances for which we 
are not responsible. Sometimes the explana- 
tion lies in our physical or mental condition, 
for which we may be only partly responsible. 
And still more often, doubtless, the recurrence 
of the temptation is to be taken asa part of 
the moral fight to which we are all called. It 
is not intended that we should be free from 
temptation, nor would it be morally advan- 
tageous that we should be. (4) Our sin and 
danger lie in dallying with temptation—dwell- 
ing on it. And it is just here that we must be 
chiefly on our guard. To dwell in thought on 
a temptation from which we still hope to be 
kept, is the height of unreason. It simply 
means that we are making it more and more 
sure that our brain state shall discharge into 
act. 

(5) But the Christian who is steadily keep- 
ing up his fight against temptation will find 
that he is gradually growing beyond the com- 
mon reach of many temptations. The infre- 
quency of the appeal to him along certain lines 
will be evidence of such progress. (6) It is to 
be noticed, also, that increasing sensitiveness 
to sin, and the recognition of temptation, is 
itself an indication of progress. One some- 
times blames himself for increased wrong- 
doing, where that is not the case, but where 
this is the seeming, only because one has 
grown in sensitiveness of conscience. (7) The 
clearer vision of the ideal as set forth in Christ 
shows also how far one has come short. But 
this clearer vision is itself evidence of prog- 
ress. (8) You cannot go downward if you 
stay with Christ. You may count upon steady 
approximation to his character, even where 
your progress seems discouragingly slow. (9) 
A clear distinction should be made between 
sins and mistakes. Even where the mistakes, 
in the backward look, seem very serious, the 
results are, nevertheless, quite different in 
their inner consequences in character. We 
must judge ourselves, as well as others, ac- 
cording to the light at the time. 





From the Berkshire Heights 


Some snow banks are lying in our mountain ra- 
vines unconscious that summer has touched the 
earth; but though it has been a hard, long winter, 
the warm “ breath of the Spirit’’ has been upon the 
churches. At the Union Conference of the North 
and South Berkshire Churches, held May 8 in 
Pittsfield, the most encouraging reports of acces- 
sions to membership were brought from all parts 
of the county. Besides those already chronicled, 
the following churches report additions on confes- 
sion at the May communion: First Church, Pitts- 
field, nine; Pilgrim Memorial, Pittsfield, five; Lee, 
four; North Adams, nine; and Housatonic (on 
Easter Sunday), thirty-nine. 

The church in Adams, Rev. J. Spencer Voorhees, 
pastor, shows the touch of new and masterful lead- 
ership. Its Endeavor Society has increased its 
membership 113 per cent.; its Men’s Club has 
been entirely reorganized on religious, literary, so- 
cial and physical lines; its Sunday school has an 
average attendance of 450 and uses a beautiful 
ritual; and a neat calendar appears weekly. 

Miss Eleanor Rowland (Radcliffe), daughter of 
the late Dr. L. S. Rowland of Lee, has just been ap- 
pointed to philosophical department of Mt. Holyoke 
College, and her mother who has made her home in 
Lee since 1877 will now remove to South Hadley. 

Dalton is attempting thorough reorganization and 
enlargement of its Sunday school work, and talk is 
rife of a new $30,000 Sunday school building. Dr. 
G. W. Andrews, pastor there since 1883, has been 
signally blessed during his long and fruitful pastor- 
ate and, with steady growth under his faithful min- 
istry and wise leadership, it is not strange that the 
cry is “enlargement.” Dalton is the seat of the 
Crane paper industry and Senator W. Murray Crane 
is « faithful and earnest member of this church, 

R. DE W. M. 
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The Gardener 


BY LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


Oh, the little birds are singing in the budding willow 
trees, 
And the south wind blows across the fields of May 
And my happy heart is singing to the tune of humming 
bees, 
Oh, Spring is here, and Summer’s on the way! 


The Quaker doves are crooning in the dove cote in the 
sun, 
And the vine is green against the garden wall. 
I’ve dug the seeds I planted, and they’ve sprouted, every 
one; 
And I shall have a harvest in the Fall! 





Hospitable Sunday 
BY LUCY JAMESON SCOTT 


“Aren’t you going to church, Mamma?” Claire asked 
wonderingly, as she noticed. that her mother was making 
none of the usual preparations on a bright Sunday morning. 

‘‘Not today, I am very tired, dear.” 

The little girl looked keenly at the downcast face. 

‘“‘Mamma, would you be too tired if we were back in 
Edendale? ”” 

“Don’t speak of it. That would be so different.” 

Claire sat down and leaned both arms on the table. ‘‘I 
know it, Mamma. Wouldn’t the folks be glad to see us 
come in? Auntie Joyce and all the ladies would say so, 
and our minister’d say, ‘How is my little girl this morn- 
ing?’ and your Sunday school class would smile at you and 
all the girls would. smile at,;me, and—O Mamma!’’ here the 
sunny head went down upon the folded arms and Claire 
sobbed: ‘“‘I don’t see—why the girls here—are so diff’rent. 
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They just look at me and whisper to each other. They don’t 
smile a single—nor ask me to be in things.” 

Mrs. Leslie patted Claire’s head soothingly, but could not 
speak. She let her cry until the little girl’s hopeful spirit 
checked the homesick tears and she lifted her head. 

“But Dll have to go to church, Mamma, because you 
know I promised Miss Carey with all the rest, and the year 
isn’t out yet. Don’t you think I ought to go same as if 
I was at home, even if ’tisn’t nice? ” 

‘Yes, Claire, I had forgotten your promise. There’s 
time to get ready if you hurry, and I’ll try not to be so 
foolish another Sunday. You won’t mind going alone?” 

‘“Not so very—prob’ly that usher man will put me in 
the same back-most pew where I can get into the corner.”’ 

With her mother’s help Claire was ready in season, and 
started off bravely, turning at the corner to throw back a 
kiss to the watcher at the window. 

‘“*How can any one help loving her? ”’ Mrs. Leslie asked 
herself, as the energetic little figure disappeared. 

Six months she and Claire had been in the city and 
going regularly to the church of her choice, but were still 
treated like strangers. It was all so different from the village 
church at home where she and her husband—until his death— 
had been working members, and where Claire had been “in 
things’’ to her heart’s content. Now, with the mother in 
a store all the week and with no cordial greetings at church, 
the change meant homesickness and discouragement. 

It was nearly two o’clock when Claire came in, rosy and 
excited. 

‘““O Mamma!” she began, ‘‘you’ll like to go to church 
next Sunday, for they’re going to have a Hospitable Sunday. 
The minister said so, and he hoped the people would remember 
that everybody was expected to do something. He said he 
wanted even the children to do their part. Think o’ that! 
After Sunday school I asked my teacher would she please 
tell me what hospit-able meant, and she said, ‘pleasant and 
kind and generous.’ So I guess the people here have just 


/ one Sunday when they smile and shake hands, and if we’re 


there we'll get acquainted.”’ 

She paused, quite breathless, and Mrs. Leslie looked at 
her with puzzled eyes. 

** Are you sure, Claire? I can’t think what the minister 
meant, but I never heard of a Hospitable Sunday.” 

“That’s what he said, Mamma, just as earnest as could 
be. He didn’t mean a joke, for you see he isn’t that kind.”’ 

Mrs. Leslie laughed. ‘‘No, dear, Dr. Webb certainly 
would not joke. Well, we will see when Sunday comes.” 

It was a very happy Claire who polished her everyday 
boots and helped dress herself in her best clothes a week 
later. 

“I’m rather unstylish, Mamma,”’ she said, ‘“‘for a girl 
in my class told me so. She said my sleeves were small 
where they ought to be big, and big where they ought to be 
small; but I don’t believe people will notice on Hospitable 
Sunday.”’ 

‘No, dear. Your clothes are clean and whole and you 
must:try to remember that God looks at our hearts.”’ 

‘*Yes’m, I told that girl so, and she laughed and said 
per’aps you could turn my sleeves upside down if you tried. 
Could you?” 

‘*We’ll see,” said Mrs. Leslie hopefully. 

Claire’s face was radiant as she entered the vestibule 
of the great church. An old lady, beautifully dressed in 
black silk, gave her an answering smile, then stopped and 
said: ‘‘How happy you look, darling! Are you strangers? ’”’ 
and she shook hands warmly with Claire’s mother. ‘‘ Come 
and sit with me this morning. I feel as if you would do 
me more good than a sermon.’’ 

She kept the little girl’s hand in hers as she led the way 
to her pew, much nearer the front than they had ever been 
before. 

*“‘T used to have a little girl with a bright face,” she 
whispered. 

‘Where is she?’’ Claire inquired. fe = 

‘She grew up and now she lives away over the other side 
of the ocean. I haven’t seen her for two years.” 

**O, that’s too bad!” and Claire gave the softly-gloved 
hand a sympathetic little squeeze. 
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While they were singing she whispered very softly to her 
mother, ‘‘Isn’t it splendid? and so diff’rent.” 

Before the’sermon the very dignified minister said to his 
very dignified people: ‘‘I hope you will remember the worthy 
cause to which we contribute this morning. Please put your 
offering in the envelopes which you will find in the racks, 
and give them to the collectors.” 

Mrs. Leslie quietly examined the small brown envelope. 
‘*For the City Hospital,” she read. Then she knew it was 
‘* Hospital Sunday,’’ instead of a day when everybody was to 
be “pleasant and kind and generous.’’ But Claire sat se- 
renely unconscious, and did not notice even when her dear 
old lady folded a bill and tucked it into the little brown en- 
velope. Dr. Webb’s sermons were called ‘‘able,’’ but he was 
not ‘‘able”’ to interest the children, and there were only a 
few in the congregation; but Claire listened very carefully 
that morning, and got a pretty good idea of his thought. 
That is really the only way to listen if one wishes to under- 
stand. 

After the sermon she fancied that there was a sort of 
gladness among the people that she had never seen before. 
Pretty ladies with sleeves of just the right shape came to 
speak to the dear old lady and to her mother. 

‘*Won’t you come to our missionary meeting on Wednes- 
day night?”’ and ‘Shall we see you at our mothers’ meeting? 
Do come,” they urged; and the dear mother’s face grew 
bright as she thanked them. 

“Is that your little girl?’’ one of them asked, adding in 
a low tone, ‘‘Her face is so happy I should think she might 
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Before Claire reached the Sunday school room two of the 
girls seized her. 

‘“*O, Claire Leslie! ’’ one of them exclaimed, ‘‘did you know 
you sat with that rich, rich Mrs. Pratt? She lives in the big 
house with lions in front.”” And the other said: ‘‘Won’t you 
sit between Lou and me today? I’m going to have a birthday 
party month after next, and I’ll invite you.” 

Claire responded with all her loving, happy heart to these 
friendly advances, and for the first time in six long months 
felt at home in the big church. The teacher inquired where: 
she lived and when she could call, and gave her a mite box 
such as she had had in Edendale, to hold missionary pennies. 
She ran home so happy that tears came when she tried to talk. 

‘*O, it’s been a beautiful day, Mamma! The girls and the 
teacher and everybody have been pleasant and kind and gen- 
erous. I told my teacher that I liked Hospitable Sunday very 
much and wished they would have it often, and she said what 
did I mean. So then I told her how we’d been there to 
church and been there, and nobody cared till today. And she 
laughed and ’most cried, but she said Mrs. Pratt was our friend 
now, 80 all of ’em would be, but she should tell the minister 
and see if they couldn’t have Hospitable Sunday every week.”’ 

And the mother did not tell her what a mistake she had 
made, and Claire did not know until another year brought 
another Hospital Sunday. But by that time she had made so- 
many friends and was so happy that she could laugh over it. 
herself. Mrs. Pratt said it was a blessed mistake, and she 
was so glad that the Lord had used “her little girl ’’—that 
was what she called Claire—to bring into the big, cold church 





make sunshine anywhere.”’ 


the real ‘‘ hospitable” spirit toward strangers. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


The Given Name 


BY JULIA HARRIS MAY 


The given name! 

Earth’s password to affection’s holiest flame, 
The shibboleth of friendship! How we miss 
The ones who called us by no name but this! 
The name our mother gave us; it doth hold 

A memory of her. It doth enfold 

A father’s love, his dignity and truth; 

And is perfumed with rose leaves of our youth. 
It holds the sweetest melody of earth ; 

Shall we not keep it in the Heavenly Birth? 


Yes, on that day, 

When the great Master unto us shall say, 
While He repeats the name so well we know, 
“Come, come, my child, wato your Father go” ; 
And we go in to that sweet home above, 

And look for those on earth we used to love, 

It will be good to hear those lips repeat 

The heavenly language, at the Master’s feet ; 
And, as the Christ to Mary, when she came, 
To hear them call us by our given name. 





IME was, long ago, when the doctor 

said: ‘‘ Headache? Here’sa fine pow- 
der to stop a headache”’; time is, now, 
when the doctor says, 
‘*Headache? Let’s see 
what causes it’’; and puts glasses on eyes 
or forbids candy to the stomach. He 
cures the cause which flies headache as 
signal of distress. Slowly we are learning 
to apply this principle of investigation to 
moral illnesses. Sara is habitually im- 
pertinent; is it sufficient to silence her 
tongue and leave resentment in her mind? 
There must be a cause; perhaps she has 
caught the habit from a playmate; per- 
haps she confuses sharpness with quick- 
wit. Thecause must be found and treated 
with the deft, sure touch that moral sur- 
gery requires. Carl is incited to bully 
his younger brother by the consciousness 


Signals of Distress 


of his growing mental and bodily power; 


he needs to learn the pleasure of protect- 
ing and aiding the weak. Little Kitty 
lies, from no malicious impulse, but 
because her sense of accuracy is unde- 
veloped. When Jack plays truant from 
school, if nothing is radically wrong with 
school or teacher, there is some personal 
reason why the lad does not fit in. It 
may be eyes, ears, weary brain, or just 
lack of interest in his studies. Neither a 
scolding nor a whipping will help these. 
It is futile to pull down the danger signal 
and give no thought to the cause that 
flies it. 


F YOU really want to have clean streets 

or pretty home grounds or singing 
birds build in your trees, one long step 
towards the goal is to 
interest the children. 
With the idea of getting the boys and 
girls to co-operate in beautifying the city, 
the Woman’s Civic Club in one of our 
Massachusetts cities tried the experiment 
last year of selling flower seeds to the 
school children and offering prizes for 
the best display of flowers raised at home 
from these seeds. It was so successful 
that this year the club took it up on 
quite a large scale—bought seeds in bulk 
and sold them at school in small packets 
foracent apiece. Twelve thousand pack- 
ets were purchased, many children buy- 
ing more than one in order to get several 
kinds of flowers. There is talk of dis- 
tributing vegetable seeds, next year, in 
the hope of interesting more boys. Other 
women’s clubs or village improvement 
societies may be equally enterprising. 
We believe that a similar encouragement 
to beauty is offered the school children 
of Worcester. <A full treasury is not es- 
sential, if some one can advance the 
money to pay the florist. We understand 
that the Fall River Club spent $75 for 
seeds and received $120 for their cent 
packages. 


Encouraging Beauty 


The Resistance of Culture 
BY HELEN CAMPBELL : 


There were three of them. The old 
college professor was emeritus now, but 
sought as eagerly as in the days when 
the young college, growing fast into a 
university, first claimed him. Two girls, 
one Freshman, the other Sophomore, had 
obeyed the gesture which pointed them 
to the step above him, on his side-porch, 
and sat there now in a flutter of expecta- 
tion, for the old professor spoke always 
with fullest freedom whatever came to his 
mind, and his words were oil or vitriol 
as the mood commanded; yet his classes 
were crowded, and even aggressive Soph- 
omores submitted meekly to opinions on 
their themes which might easily have 
burned holes in the paper. They knew 
well that out of such criticism came 
knowledge and a power that had made 
the college famous for the quality of the 
workers it had sent into the journalistic 
field. But the old professor eyed them 
all askance and went back joyfully to his 
house older than he, and lined room after 
room with books, loved with passion and 
handled reverently as sacred possessions. 

Many a student had had his first sense 
of the real meaning of a book as he 
watched the old professor turning leaves 
slowly, even caressingly, then pausing to 
read in his deep, most beautiful voice 
the passage he had sought. The Sopho- 
more, as she watched him, wondered how 
such power had grown in him, and as she 
looked, he turned suddenly. 

‘You wanted something,” he said. 
‘*What was it?”’ 

“Snappy old thing,” the Freshman 
thought, but the Sophomore knew bet- 
ter. Tone might be curt, but eyes were 
kind, and she had learned to trust them. 

“*T wanted to ask you how one could 
be really cultivated—not just know there 
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are fine books, but feel about them—well, 
a little the way you do, sir. I want to be 
really cultivated.”’ 

“Then resist what is called culture 
with hand and tooth and nail, my 
child;’”? and now he smiled, for the 
Freshman’s eyes were round and a lit- 
tle wild, and woe was on the face of the 
Sophomore. 

‘Resist? But then how shall I learn? ”’ 

“You cannot learn till you have lived 
enough to feel. That comes soon or late 
or not at all, as the case may be, for the 
baby may bring it as inheritance, and 
the old man never have known it. Own- 
ing a million books and even knowing 
their contents will not give that dower, 
and with one book alone you might be 
‘cultivated,’ as you call it—highly culti- 
vated. It is what one wise man calls, 
‘not varied information, but fine, as- 
sured preferences,’ that we wish.”’ 

**But how can we have preferences, 
unless we have varied information? ’’ the 
Freshman ventured hardily; and the old 
professor shook his head angrily. 

“T have not been certain on the di- 
vorce question,” he said, “but I am 
heart and soul with a Chicago woman 
who I am told has sued her husband for 
divorce because he forced her to be cul- 
tured. She read so much dictionary, so 
much encyclopedia daily, reporting her 
acquirements to him daily also, and in 
the intervals memorized poetry uncom- 
plainingly, till she discovered in his room 
a set of small manuals on all subjects, 
from the essence of Buddhism to ceram- 
ics and window gardening. Then she col- 
lapsed, and as soon as able to sit up 
struck for freedom, the right to be ig- 
norant though married, and the case is 
now before the courts, she proposing an 
Anti-Culture Club as soon as free. Such 
a club I recommend for your Junior 
year. You won’t have sense enough to 
know what it means before that. Come 
into the house.”’ 

The Freshman followed apprehensively. 
He certainly was crazy or fooling them; 
but the Sophomore smiled as she went, 
for she knew an answer was making 
ready. In that part of the library open- 
ing from the study—the Poets’ Corner, 
as. it was called—busts and rare prints 
of those whose names he loved were all 
about, and here he paused before a shelf, 
with a side look of distrust at the Fresh- 
man, and took down a volume of Shelley, 
which opened naturally, it seemed, to 
the Adonais, for he read for a moment, 
half aloud: 


That light whose smile kindles the universe, 
The beauty in which all things work and move, 


The fire for which all thirst, 


then closed the book suddenly and turned 
upon them with such energy that the 
Freshman gasped and uttered a little cry. 

“You may feel it when I read it,” he 
said, ‘‘but the test is not there. To be 
moved by a voice is one thing—a trick 
of speech or tone that may even bring 
tears. But when you open the book 
yourself, and on a page familiar or un- 
familiar read a line or lines that your 
own soul leaps to hear, answers with a 
thrill, then you have read truly; then 
cultivation has begun. That is the way, 
the real way and the only one. Read for 
cultivation until doomsday if you like, 
but it does not come either from cram- 


ming or at call, and mere general infor- 
mation that your gangs of women are 
seeking in clubs never bringsit. If you 
want the soul of things, you must bring 
asoultothem. Nowgo. I’m busy.” 

‘* What a terrible old man!” the Fresh- 
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man said, as they went down the steps; 
but the Sophomore’s eyes were large and 


quiet. 
“He is -right,’’ she said. ‘‘ Never for- 
get it. It is the only way,’ and went on 


silent to her own place. 





Mary A. Livermore 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Editor of the Woman’s Journa 


When a woman like Mary A. Liver- 
more* passes away, there mingles with 
our grief a feeling akin to triumph. It 
is uplifting to have known a character 
so strong and noble, and to have seen a 
human life that accomplished so much 
for the world. 

Mrs. Livermore had great powers, and 
she used them all for good. She was as 
clearly ‘‘called to preach’’ as Wesley or 
John Knox. She had generations of Bap- 
tist ministers behind her; and when in 
her childhood her father found her in the 
woodshed with sticks of wood ranged be- 
fore her for a congregation, preaching to 
them with the zeal of a young apostle, 
he said, ‘If that girl were only a boy, I 





would educate her for the ministry, for 
she hasit in her!’”’ She was destined to 
preach to a wider congregation than could 
be reached from any single pulpit. In 
power and majesty of eloquence she sur- 
passed any woman whom I have ever 
heard. There was a suggestion of Dan- 
iel Webster in her great eyes and mass- 
ive brows; but her utterances had an 
ethical quality that his lacked. There 
was a woman behind the speech. 

Even as a child, she was like Great- 
Heart in Pilgrim’s Progress. In her 
autobiography she says: “‘If I took home 
from school a weak, sick, poor or ill- 
dressed child, or one who was likely to 
become the butt of ridicule, it was sure 
of my championship. If the big boys 
attempted any sort of misdoing to the 
dubious procession of unkempt and rag- 
ged children who accompanied me to and 
from school, I did not hesitate to lay 
hands on the strongest of them. I be- 
came judge, jury and executioner, and 
soon created among them a very whole- 
some fear of me.” 

To the end of her life she was a strong 
tower to all who needed help. Again 
and again she championed unpopular 
causes, She persisted in securing a 
higher education, though she tells us 
that this was strongly disapproved, es- 
pecially by the women.’ “They lacked 





*Born in Boston, Dec. 19, 1820, died in Melrose, 
May 23. 


language to express their poor opinion 
of a girl who desired to study Latin or 
Greek.” Later she incurred social os- 
tracism by marrying a young minister of 
an unpopular denomination. She says: 

“I was surprised at the fury of the 
storm that burst upon me. No simi- 
lar manifestation of sectarian prejudice 
would be possible now, for all sects have 
gained in religious toleration during the 
last fifty years. Friends forsook me, ac- 
quaintances ostracized me.” 

Her husband’s activity in the temper- 
ance cause brought upon him severe per- 
secution. Excitement over the liquor 
question was intense, and on election day, 
fearing for his life, she insisted on going 
with him to the polls, as she thought her 
presence might be some protection. He 
cast his vote in accordance with his con- 
victions, and the mob, admiring his cour- 
age, called for ‘‘Three cheers for Liver- 
more!”’ 

Later, in consequence of their anti- 
slavery work, things were made so un- 
pleasant for them in their Massachusetts 
parish that they started with a free-state 
colony for Kansas, but got no further 
than Chicago, where they settled. 

When Mrs. Livermore began to lecture, 
Mr. Redpath said to her, ‘‘ Never talk on 
temperance or woman suffrage; never 
lecture in courses run by women; let us 
make your engagements and fix the com- 
pensation, and in twenty years you shall 
be a rich woman.”” Mrs, Livermore had 
known poverty, but she refused. 

Like Harriet Beecher Stowe, Julia 
Ward Howe, Clara Barton, Alice Free- 
man Palmer, Louisa Alcott, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and Frances Willard, Mrs. 
Livermore believed in woman suffrage. 
Col. T. W. Higginson says that they came 
to this conviction in advance of other 
women because they were the moral and 
intellectual leaders of American woman- 
hood. It is the highest mountains that 
first catch sight of the sunrise. Mrs. 
Livermore kept the columns of her hus- 
band’s paper ablaze with appeals for the 
epening of colleges and professions to 
women, and for the repeal of unjust laws. 
She organized the first woman suffrage 
convention ever held in Chicago, and se- 
cured Edward Beecher, Edward Eggles- 
ton, Robert Collyer and Dr. Hammond to 
speak at it. She was the first president 
of the Illinois Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. In 1869 she helped to organize the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and she was honorary president of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion at the time of her death. She was 
editor-in-chief of the Woman’s Journal 
during the first two years of its existence, 
with Julia Ward Howe, William Lloyd 
Garrison, T. W. Higginson, Lucy Stone, 
and Henry B. Blackwell as editorial con- 
tributors. The last time but one that she 
ever spoke in public, was at the New 
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England Suffrage Festival. The last time 
of all was for the Melrose W. C. T. U. 

She had not only a large brain and a 
large heart, but a magnificent physique 
and an indomitable power of work. She 
was a loving wife, a devoted mother, a 
faithful and generous friend. She had 
not the slightest dread of death, but told 
me once that she feared, being so strong, 
she might live longer than she wished. 
Three years ago she wrote to me: ‘‘My 
family and friends render my prolonged 
stay here very pleasant, so that I do not 
realize that I am ‘lagging superfluous on 
he stage.’ And yet—is it strange?—It 
would rather go. How glad my husband 
will be to see me! ”’ 

Mrs. Livermore was one of the greatest 
women the world has ever known. In 
earlier times there must have been some 
women born with equal natural gifts, but 
they had not the chance to use them. 
What a loss to humanity it would have 
been if Mrs. Livermore had been born a 
few centuries earlier, when she would not 
have been taught to read, and would 
have been made to ‘‘keep silence in the 
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churches! 





Mr. Leavitt Leaves Somerville, 
Mass. 


When eleven years ago Rev. Horace H. Leavitt 
eame to Broadway Church, Somerville, he brought 
a rich ministerial experience gleaned from early 
missionary service in Japan and from a decade of 
pastoral efficiency in the church at North Andover. 
Simultaneous with his coming to Broadway was a 
gracious season of revival, by which 64 were added 





REV. HORACE H. LEAVITT 


to the church on confession. Mr. Leavitt found the 
ehurch poorly housed, and the problem of sanctuary 
enlargement became imperative. The building was 
eompletely reconstructed at a cost of about $25,000, 
all of which was ultimately met. 

In the heart of a fine residence section, the church 
had every promise of success. And to that success 
the pastor largely contributed. Faithfulness has 
been the dominant element in all his service—to the 
Word of God as an authoritative and trustworthy 
message to this day, or any day; to the parish in 
his pastoral ministry, and to the churches and 
brethren in conference and association. His irre- 
proachable life has been a constant example to his 
parishioners and neighbors, who hold him in highest 
esteem. It is with sincere regret that they learned 
of his intention to lay down his work among them. 

No church of our order in Somerville has been so 
conspicuously favored with accessions the past de- 
eade as this. During that period 225 have been 
added on confession, 348 in all. Highwater marks 
of religious interest were reached in 1894, 1897 
and 1902. At the same time benevolences have 
maintained a high standard, totalling more than 
$20,000, which is large in view of the heavy de- 
mands for reconstructing the house of worship. 

a. W. W. 
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The Pastor with His Boys and Girls’ 


Advantages of Pastors’ Classes 


By Rev. Joun L. KEEpDyY 


The principles which justify my method 
are these: 

It individualizes each boy and girl, makes 
each stand out from the mass in one’s parish, 
and insures a personal interest. One comes 
to know his boys and girls personally and 
that knowledge leads him to a more indi- 
vidual and pertinent ministry. An apprecia- 
tion of children is necessary as an equipment 
for successful work among them, and one can- 
not have that unless he knows them individ- 
ually. It is a weakness of our church work, 
that the minister does not come into close 
enough acquaintance with the children. He 
tries to do his work with them in the mass, 
as a Sunday school, as a society, but he comes 
into very little association with them as in- 
dividuals. The method Iam using insures a 
personal acquaintance out of which grows a 
deeper interest. The very effort commits it- 
self to the definite problem of fashioning the 
life—the life of each boy in the parish; and 
if one method does not work, the personal 
interest which projected that method will not 
be defeated—it will project another. And the 
result is, that if a minister once begins with 
his boys in these special individual ways, 
their welfare will lie heavy upon his heart 
and he will not allow himself to be defeated. 
The passion of helpfulness is upon him, and 
he cannot well help himself. He is bound up 
with each of his boys and is going to see that 
they come to true and normal living. 

The method insures to the boy companion- 
ship. This the boy needs, especially in his 
teens, and the minister who does not make 
use of it is simply not using the best means 
for making character. Character is caught, 
not taught. The transfer of life is from per- 
sons to persons, from the stronger to the 
weaker, from the greater to the lesser. The 
dynamic is always personal. This was the 
method of the Incarnation and we must come 
to use it more and more in the work of our 
churches. The pastor who has committed 
himself to the task of upbuilding his boys’ 
characters will do more than meet them in an 
hour’s study of questions and answers. He 
will have them at his house, will walk with 
them one by one, or in groups of twos or 
threes, and will feel the pull which is draw- 
ing them up to him in love and admiration. 
This means, of course, that he himself must 
have a strong character and a vigorous, manly 
life; must know how to break down the walls 
of formality and reserve, and because of his 
good companionship, be let into their confi- 
dence. To get thus close to them is an art, 
but since it is a condition of success it must 
be achieved. The instruction is worth some- 
thing—is worth a great deal if wisely done; 
but its value is enhanced a thousand-fold by 
companionship and friendship. When a boy 
begins to ask questions and comes of his own 
accord to your house, your work with him is 
well-nigh done. 

Once a year at least I go to the homes of 
my boys, not to see them, but to spend an 
evening with the family; and I sit there and 
tell the simple story of my struggles, my days 
of crisis, about my choosing Christ, about my 
confession of him before the world; not for 
the sake of imparting information, but for the 
sake of the boy who sits off there in the cor- 
ner, who feels the various impulses of his 
complex nature struggling within him, whose 
ideals are confused and who needs the kindly 
hand of some companion whom he admires 
to guide him through his trying years. That 
evening’s talk will do him more good than a 
sermon. He is not talked at; he is not talked 
to; yet he is helped by every word you say. 
The third result which yindicates the method 





* Sequel to an article entitled The Fruit of Four 


Years’ Teaching, in our issue of Oct. 8, 1904. 


is that it gives a definite fund of knowledge and 
brings the life into a correct thought environ- 
ment. One cause of unfaith is uncertain and 
confused ideas about life, and the battle is 
half won if the life is worked into a certain 
thought mood before sin warps and crystal. 
lizes it into wrong thought. Life is not shaped 
by it at the time, but it creates a mood, a bias, 
which will carry life into right character later. 
So that the problem is to create an atmos- 
phere, a certain mental mood, to accustom the 
mind to religious thought while it is recep- 
tive. Christ’s apt use of Scripture in his temp- 
tations shows that he must have dwelt habit- 
ually upon the best things in the Old Testa- 
ment, so that when the crisis was upon him 
his mind naturally recurred to its habitual as- 
sociations. To hold in a natural way their 
thought on religious themes, to glorify good- 
ness and self-sacrifice and heroism, to awaken 
reverence and kindle admiration for the good 
and true, is to give each member a legacy in 
youth which will support him when the storm 
and stress of life are upon him and life opens 
out into the great mystery of responsibility. 
If the life is thus habituated, then all will be 
well—for the mind readily recurs to its accus- 
tomed associations. 

The mind thus habituated will naturally 
express itself in good actions. A fundamental 
principle in psychology is that a thought tends 
to express itself in action and will do so unless 
met by a counter thought. What the boy 
thinks about today he will do tomorrow. 
When, therefore, a boy comes to knowledge 
about the Christian life, about kingliness and 
knightliness, comes to have an admiration for 
what is good and thinks about such things, 
what is he doing? This. Heis heating some 
brain center which will discharge itself in 
right action. The evil wrought in a man’s 
imagination by a single vile story may well 
illustrate the power which the persistent 
dwelling upon the good may have. This ex- 
plains why young boys commit crimes, wreck 
trains and rob houses. They read about some 
one else doing these things, have such things 
on their minds and these thoughts simply 
express themselves in actions. This makes 
imperative not only the right guardianship of 
our boys’ lives, but also the guardianship of 
their thoughts. It is not an easy problem; 
but it is some gain that we know what the 
problem is, and something can be done, 1 
think, in the ways I am using and which I am 
trying to unfold. 

It brings one into easy touch with the home 
and is capable of unlimited outreach into the 
community. It is my custom in calling at the 
homes of children in my classes to send word 
in advance that I am coming, and a feature 
of the call is the recitation by the children of 
the questions and answers they have learned. 
This, if possible, is in the presence of the rest 
of the family, the father’s and mother’s pres- 
ence being particularly desirable. So the call 
is not merely conventional. The home is thus 
brought into relation to the church, and in 
not a few instances families which had cut 
themselves off from the church have again 
come under its influence. Parents have be- 
come interested in religion and have contrib- 
uted to church expenses. 

The method of community classes indicates 
a method of reaching out into the unchurched 
communities bordering our parishes, which is 
unmeasured in its possibilities. 





Climb the mountains and get their good tid- 
ings. Nature’s peace will flow into you as 
sunshine flows into trees. The winds will 
blow their own freshness into you, and the 
storms their energy, while cares will drop off 
like autumn leaves.—John Muir. 
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The Monastery in the 
Judean Wilderness Asso- 
ciated with a Famous 
Saint of the Fifth Century 








A Night with the Monks of Mar-Saba 


By Rev. Edward M. Chapman, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


The Rugged Beauty and 
Religious Associations 
of an Odst-of-the-Way 
pS as ae 











THE PILGRIMS 

We found Jerusalem filled with tourists 
despite the fact that we had waited an 
extra day in Jaffa for the throng to dis- 
perse. It wasa relief, therefore, to mount 
one bright March afternoon outside the 
Jaffa Gate and turn our horses’ heads 
down the Valley of Hinnom toward the 
Wilderness of Judea. We were a com- 
pany of four. My companion, an expe- 
rienced Eastern traveler, was armed with 
the requisite note of introduction from 
the American Consul to the Abbot of 
Mar-Saba, He rode a young gray, which 
was on probation with a view to the long 
journey north a few days later. My own 
horse was an amiable sorrel. His restive- 
ness upon being mounted and his at- 
tempted assault upon an orange boy were 
signs of hope; but his levity was short 
lived, and such extreme moderation suc- 
ceeded to it that I exchanged him a day 
or two later for a whimsical gray stallion 
whose squeals of defiance at meeting any 
of his kind echoed from Dan to Beersheba. 
Let it be said to Sorrel’s credit, however, 
that he carried me faithfully on three 
feet that afternoon when the treacherous 
path fell from under his fourth. 

Our guard and general counselor was 
Khalil (Ka-leél) Abu Rashid of Abu Dis, 
heir apparent to the sheikdom of his vil- 
lage. As a personal friend of my com- 
panion, who had once been his guest, we 
did not hire his attendance, but invited 
it, and when all was over made him a 
suitable ‘‘present.’’ It helped every- 
body’s dignity and also conveyed more 
solid satisfaction from my pocket to his 
than vulgar bargaining would have done. 
Yet he must be niggardly indeed who 
could begrudge a generous honorarium to 





an Arab gentleman of Khalil’s good looks, 
good nature, good English and real dis. 
tinction of manner. Close association 
with such men supplies a commentary 
upon Arab life and thought too valuable 
to be jealously appraised in coin. Then, 
too, his flowing robes, picturesque hous- 
ings and glittering silver scabbard must 
all be reckoned into the account. 

The fourth member of the party was 
our mukari or groom, Najji—commouly 
called Hadji Najji since he had been to 
Mecca—of whom I dare not write more 
lest I have room for nothing else. Suflice 
it to say that I traveled many days with 
Hadji Najji, observed him much, thought 
about him more and parted from him con- 
vinced that I had but paddled in the shal- 
lows of his queerness. The great depths 
of it were still unsounded. He rode the 
meekest of horses laden with our creature 
comforts. 


THE WAY 


A little way below the Jaffa Gate on 
the road to Bethlehem we turned into a 
quieter path to the left and crept along 
under the southwestern wall of the city. 
We were still upon a great main road, 
but it was so narrow that we could not 
ride two abreast without danger that our 
horses would kick each other, while a 
meeting with a laden camel had to be 
negotiated with care, and travelers on foot 
were forced to draw aside to let us pass. 
Here and there, too, the path degenerated 
into a wilderness of shingle like the bed 
of a stony stream. Beyond the southern 
end of the city the Valleys of Hinnom 
and Jehoshaphat merged into one and 
henceforth our path lay in the Valley of 
Kidron. Now and then a short cut over 


the shoulder of some hill to escape one 


of Kidron’s many windings would afford 
a glimpse of the city lying in sunlight 
behind us or Bethlehem set amid its olive 
orchards far to the southwest. 

We left them willingly, for the freedom 
of the wilderness was all about us and 
the grim charm of the desert lay before. 
The way grew more lonely. We met no 
one now except a group of women who 
had gone far afield after fuel and were 
returning with huge burdens of prickly 
furze upon their heads. Once we passed 
a Bedouin encampment; once we saw a 
couple of sportsmen upon the bills with 
their guns; and once we had a glimpse 
of adistant house. A great sweet wind 
followed us down the valley. Flowers 
hedged our path with such profusion and 
variety of color as only Syrian flowers 
seem able to afford; and all about us 
lay the immemorial afternoon peace of 
the hill country of Judea. 


Meanwhile we were passing through it 
to the desert—not a desert of sand, but of 
bare hill, deep canon and rugged cliff. 
Kidron’s valley grew narrower. The path 
lay like a shelf along the face of the 
steep bank. Then the valley became a 
gorge, with the path at such a height 
above its bottom that it must needs be 
walled in for safety. Already we had 
caught occasional glimpses of little caves 
and cubicles in the cliff wall which sug- 
gested old-time hermits, when suddenly 
at a bend in the way there appeared the 
round, black headdresses of two (Greek 
monks, and we knew that Mar-Saba was 
near. The monks saluted us gravely. We 
rounded the curve where they stood and 
saw before us the hive-like domes of the 
convent. The road was bare rock now, 
with ridges like rude smooth steps cut 
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in it, reminding me of the 
lonely pass in western Texas 
down which the old post road 
to Fort Stockton zigzags into 
the Canon of the Pecos, near 
Horsehead Crossing. Soon we 
were forced to dismount, 
while our horses tucked their 
hind feet well under them and 
skated down the steep incline 
to the main convent gate. The 
average Syrian horse is used 
to such things, however, and 
can sustain a maximum of 
equanimity upon a minimum 
of equilibrium. 


rHE CONVENT 


No description can do jus. 
tice to the site or the con- 
struction of the convent, nor 
can the camera reproduce its 
strange and venerable beauty. 
In Plate I. the convent is 
viewed from the opposite side 
of the canon, and so seen from 
behind. The tower to the right 
is within the walls. The tower 


to the left is without the walls, (reek Monks a 


and entirely detached from 

the convent proper. It is a lodging place 
for women, who come in considerable 
numbers when bands of pilgrims visit 
Mar-Saba, but are never suffered to pass 
the convent gates. 

The entrance port lies at the foot of the 
watch tower and is completely commanded 
by the warder who sits at his little window 
a hundred feet above. Here we waited 
while the watchman looked us over from 
his eyrie and rang his warning bell. Be- 
low us at a private port appeared the old 
Reis or Abbot sitting placidly in the even- 
ing light. To him we despatched our cre- 
dentials from the consul in Jerusalem. 
After some delay a ; 
series of thumpings 
and creakings gave 
promise of entrance 
at the gate where we 
waited. It swung 
back at last to reveal 
an ancient porter in 
shaggy beard and 
patched blue habit 
armed with a huge 
key, into the head of 
which he was forced 
to insert a wooden 
lever in order to 
throw the ponderous 
bolt. 

Upon entering we 
found ourselves in a 
small paved court 
where water and sta- 
bling were furnished 
for our horses and 
simple provision 
made for our groom, 
We ourselves were 
taken down into the 
main court of the 
convent, greeted hos- 
pitably and soon con- 
ducted to the guest- 
room. This was a 
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into the fourth. Upon the table was a 
guest.book with pen and ink and over it 
hung a modern oil lamp. The room was 
reached through a vaulted stone arcade, 
the entrance arch of which (It is to be 
found near the center of Plate I. just 
beneath the lowest point in the sky-line. ) 
may serve to measure the scale of the 
whole group of buildings. It is high 
enough to admit a stairway and a second 
story within. The small window to the 
right is the east window of the guestroom 
proper and is really of generous propor- 
tions. At the end of the arcade back of 
the guestroom lay the stranger’s kitchen. 








large and entirely 
comfortable apart- 





ment with a divan 
surrounding three 
sides of it and an 
alcove with a bed let 
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In these apartments we 
made ourselves at home. One 
of the monks was placed at 
our disposal as special attend- 
ant and guide, and as soon 
as we had laid our saddle bags. 
and accoutrements aside he 
stood ready to conduct us 
through this haunt of ancient 
peace. The way he led us is 
too long to follow here and 
its many stairs would prove 
wearisome to all but the most 
indefatigable cliff dwellers. 
» The great monastery clings 
* like a wasp’s nest to the 
sheer cliff, terrace, battle- 
ment and buttress making 
it a thing of courts, cells 
and galleries. Perhaps the 
largest level space is the 
court before the Chapel of 
Mar-Saba. In this court 
stands St. Saba’s tomb, and 
in the pavement are the stone 
hatches which are lifted only 
when death visits the brother- 
hood and a monk is laid away 
beneath. 

We saw the chapel where 
each night the monks assemble to sing and 
pray from midnight until dawn. We paced 
the main terrace from the battlement of 
which one might leap to the bed of 
Kidron 590 feet below. We looked upon 
the lean old date palm braced with iron 
bands to the cliff and recalled the traai- 
tion that assigns its planting o St. Saba 
fourteen centuries ago. It \indispu- 
tably a notable tree, bearing a stoneitcss 
fruit of special variety. Of course we 
saw the cave which was St. Saba’s first 
dwelling place in this ravine, He was 
born in 439 A. D., and came here, pre- 
sumably, between 450 and 475. The 

story runs that he 

found a lion in this 
cave one day; but 
spiritual realities 
were so great and 
near to the good man 
that lions seemed 
like shadows. So he 
prayed and slept. 
Twice the lion 
dragged him out, but 
could scarce break 
the calm of his medi- 
tation or his sleep; 
until at last, to the 
end that all things in 
his narrow home 
might be done de- 
‘ cently and in order, 

St. Saba assigned to 

the lion one corner of 

his cave, took an- 
other himself, and so 
lived with him in 
great and mutual 
content. Lovers of 
the inscrutable cat 
will almost envy him. 

Of course they 
showed us their 
grewsome painting 
of the Massacre of 


Chosroes pillaged the 
monastery and slew 
the brethren. You 
look upon the scene 
of wholesale murder; 
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then turn, and there, staring at you from 
a little grated cupboard in the rock, are 
the skulls of the martyrs themselves. It 
is the consummate flower of realism. We 
visited, too, their little gardens, from one 
of which measuring about twelve feet by 
nine they plucked flowers for us; and 
their refectory, where marble slabs laid 
upon solid walls of masonry served for 
tables; while a little niche in the stone- 
work at each place held the simple utensils. 

But most memorable, perhaps, of all 
the details of the convent was the cell 
of an old monk which they opened to us. 
It was, of course, no more than a niche 
in the great pile of masonry. Yet it was 
not entirely comfortless or devoid of in- 
dividuality. The ascetic rule of the Order 
had not forbidden its occupant a few per- 
sonal possessions or even an attempt at 
adornment. There were cheap pictures 
of asaint or two upon the walls. There 
was a pallet and a stool. some little 
odds and ends, so small and poor that 
their presence emphasized the simplicity 
of the monk’s life more than their ab- 
sence could have done, lay about the 
room. Among them stood the monk 
himself, old and rudely dressed, his mild 
face looking out from a wild halo of 
shaggy hair and beard and bearing a 
half-smile of childlike gratification be- 
cause men had come so far to call upon 
him. Yet the monk did not dominate his 
cell. The master there was one little 
loud tin clock which was briskly ticking 
out the scanty residue of its owner’s life. 
It seemed as though Time, fearing lest it 
might be lost amid such seclusion and 
monotony, had grown doubly officious 
and insistent. 

NIGHT 


Meanwhile the evening fell. The black- 
birds and doves which find the convent 
their home and the monks their friends 
went to rest. The Jamp was lighted in 
our guestroom; the table was spread; 
a tiny fire in the kitchen gave promise 
of after-dinner coffee; coarse black bread 
and bitter little olives came out from the 
convent stores to join our saddle bag sup- 
plies. Khalil was persuaded to sit down 
with us and did so diffidently, not failing 
politely to touch his breast and forehead 
if I passed him eggs or bread. So we ate, 
and were thankful, with the appetite and 
the satisfaction in plain fare which is the 
desert’s contribution to the traveler’s 
feast. 

Then after supper there was adjourn- 
ment to the terrace of our room to see 
the full moon climb over the grim caiion 
wall. Long after the upper towers and 
domes stood out in brilliant light we re- 
mained in shadow. But it reached us at 
last, and we saw the moonlight as David 
must have seen it in these hills where he 
hid from Saul; as our Lord must have 
seen it in the long stress of temptation in 
these fastnesses; as St. Saba must have 
felt it searching out his lonely cavern; as 
the old seeker and finder of peace must 
have rejoiced in it when more than twelve 
hundred years ago he wrote within this 
very monastery: 

Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distressed ? 


‘Come to me,” saith One, “and, coming, 
Be at rest.” 


If | ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay? 

Not till earth and not till heaven 
Pass away. 


Mar.Saba was grown very quiet. The 
monks were sleeping preparatory to mid- 
night vigils. Only a jackal now and then 
raised its snarling laugh from the deep 
gorge. It was long before the beauty 
of the night—a beauty as exquisite as it 
was wild—would let us go to rest. We 
retired at last, however, to the long 
divans; sleep rounded out the day; the 
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monks woke and watched; the sun called 
us to boots and saddles once more; the 
old porter unlocked his ponderous gate; 
we rode forth, passed the corner of Kid- 
ron’s gorge on the return to Jerusalem 
and the wilderness claimed its own again. 

I turned in my saddle to look back. 
But Mar-Saba was as though it had not 
been. 





Our Readers’ Forum 


This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of gen ra 
importance. To that end, brief voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides 
of debatable questions will he freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these open letters for 
publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of 


the paper. 
Sailing Before the Wind 


One reader, at least, is puzzled over a sen- 
tence quoted in issue of May-13 from a speech 
at Yale by Rev. Edward F. Sanderson. ‘* The 
minister can sail straight with the wind be- 
hind him while others must tack.” If this 
means that the minister has merely to do his 
duty so far as he knows it regardless of con- 
sequences, others are in precisely the same 
position and the latter part of the sentence is 
incorrect. If it means that the wind of popu- 
lar favor will always be behind him helping 
him along it is patently false. Very few in- 
telligent and conscientious pastors can sail 
before the wind long together, unless they 
are so constituted that they catch the spirit 
and imbibe the prejudices of their people. 

A pastor, for instance, who should believe 
the current method of addressing the temper- 
ance problem is futile must ‘‘tack” or face 
the wind. A certain church in an Iowa city 
made inquiries of the writer in regard to a 
candidate for its vacant pulpit. One of the 
questions was: ‘*‘ Does he believe the Bible 
from cover to cover? He must or we can’t 
have him here.’”’ Only an ultra-conservative 
minister could ‘‘sail straight with the wind 
behind him” in that field. 

Perhaps the speaker meant that.a minister 
having chosen his life’s work could stay with 
it permanently. In view, however, of the 
multitudes of splendid men who are eking 
out a subsistence by selling books or life 
insurance, or living on their children, such a 
meaning would be absurd on the face of it. 

While on this subject may I speak of a sore 
evil [ have seen under the sun? It is that of 
ministers, who by fortunate accident or large 
social influence have enjoyed success above 
many of their brethren who are equally 
worthy, undertaking to maintain that the 
measurably defeated in the ministry, are pre- 
samably incompetent. Yet my heart has 
often bled for men, fully as capable as my- 
self and others in much larger fields who, 
from no fault of their own got out of the 
swim, and whom vacant churches would not 
so much as look at. These men are often 
carrying burdened hearts, that are made no 
lighter by constantly hearing from men, who 
often are of coarser stuff, that they are un- 
sought because they are unworthy. I suppose 
egotism is the besetting sin of the fortuitously 
successful in any profession. Certainly that 
of the ministry is no exception. Xx. B. 


The Inexplicable not Necessarily 
Miraculous 


In a recent issue of The Congregationalist 
is a note charging Dr. Heber Newton and my- 
self with the “‘ championship in old age of the 
miraculous and inexplicable.” As I neither 
believe in the miraculous nor the supernat- 
ural, I think I have a right to question your 
use of words. As to whether the things I am 
investigating are inexplicable or not, remains 
to be seen. I am at least following strictly 
scientific methods.. A good many things in 


the past have been declared to be unknowable 
and inexplicable and afterwards they have 
been found out. If nothing further is found 
out in the directions in which I have been 
studying, at least no harm will have been done 
in making the attempt. M. J. SAVAGE. 


Where Men Are Wanted 


The discussion of the question of the coun- 
try church is of perennial importance. The 
spiritual needs of the country town and church 
are not to be overlooked; but material inter- 
ests must not be forgotten. 

' The pressing need of at least a part of the 
country is men, laborers. The need presents 
itself in three ways. Competent men to assist 
on the farms. Many excellent farms, owned 
by able and progressive farmers, call for more 
help to carry them on. A man, be he ever so 
smart and willing to work, cannot make a real 
success of a farm of one or two hundred acres, 
if obliged to doall the work unaided. In many 
of our farming districts it has been impossible 
to secure help, good or bad. 

There is employment for many a man, if 
willing and capable, in farming districts. 
Such a man could buy, for a small price, a 
small farm on which he could work at odd 
times, or for as much of the time as he did not 
want to be employed by others. 

There are farms, often old homesteads, 
owned by men of wealth who want competent 
farmers to operate them. The person taking 
such a position gets a comfortable home, a 
farm that can be kept in a high state of culti- 
vation, and all needed equipment. 

Farms which are called “ abandoned” often 
have comfortable buildings and fields once 
fertileand productive, which can be made so 
again. What the country town needs is that 
these places shall be filled by men competent 
and willing to work, of the kind that make 
good citizens. 

I know today, in one small community, a 
call for such men. Where are the many in 
cities and large towns who would be glad of a 
little fresh air and a permanent home? 

HowARD A. LINCOLN. 

West Newfield, Me. 





A Soldier and His Chief 


During the progress of the funeral 
train bearing General Sherman’s remains 
to St. Louis after his death many pathetic 
episodes occurred to show the love and 
reverence in which the great war hero 
was held. 

The most touching incident occurred in 
the night. At about three o’clock in the 
morning the train was rolling through 
the open country. As it passed a small, 
isolated farmhouse the door opened and 
an old man, dressed in full uniform 
and holding a rusty musket at “ present 
arms,”’ appeared in the doorway. Alone, 
miles from any neighbors at a late 
hour of the night, he stood there, bare- 
headed, until the train had passed. 

Thus an old soldier paid last tribute to 
his general.—Lippincott’s. 
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Two Newspaper Women Abroad 


A Few Hints for Others Out of a Happy and Economical Trip 


By 


We were neither of 
us unduly young and 
there was no question 
of chaperonage. But 
we were utterly inex- 
perienced in the ways 
of European travel 
and many and varied 
were the warnings we 
received. ‘‘Make up 
your minds what you 
want to spend and 
then add $200 more,”’ 
said one who had been 
over the ground. 
“You'd be safer to 
join a party and avoid 
all annoyance about 
European time-tables, 
money and custom houses,’’ said another 
masculine friend; while still a third pes- 
simist remarked that of course we must 
expect to fall victims to dishonest land- 
lords, extortionate cabbies, etc. 

But we were used to taking care of our- 
selves, objected to the fixed program of 
a party and so decided to take our lives 
and our pocket-books in our own hands. 
The results were such that, while we 
should not presume to advise old travel- 
ers, we are ready to take our turn in 
counseling the inexperienced, and think 
we can give some practical points and 
some reassuring facts. 

For years we had known that we should 
go to Europe sometime, and had a fairly 
definite idea of what we wanted to see. 
By rare good luck we agreed on this 
point. Weplanned to godirectly to Italy, 
spend a month there, taking the drive 
from Salerno around to Sorrento, visiting 
Capri and spending some time in the hill- 
towns as well as seeing the larger cities; 


» 
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thence we were anxious to go up through 
the Dolomite Mountains in the Austrian 
Tyrol to Innsbruck and so into Switzer- 
land. Ten days or two weeks there, a 
few days in Paris and the balance of our 
time in England, before sailing home from 
Liverpool, were the main features of our 
tour as we outlined it before starting and 
as we carried out in the main. 

Not till the autumn was it definitely 
decided that we were to start for Italy 
in April. The time for preparation was 
brief, but one of us began to brush up 
her French, the other thought hopefully 
of her German and both took Italian les- 
sons much to the amusement of friends 
who jeered at our linguistic labors and 
assured us that English would be better 
understood than 
anything else we 
could produce. 
This, along with 
some other prophe- 
cies, we proved 
false. We were 
thankful for every 
foreign word we 
could command 
when it came to 
bargaining for 
hard-boiled eggs, 
bread and wine of 
an old Italian crone 
at Pwstum, arrang- 
ing the bill of fare 
for dinner at a Ger- 
man inn in Tob- 
lach or getting in- 
formation about 
Amiens from an 
obliging French 
porter. Needless to 
say our Italian was 


extremely limited, rarely 
connected, and never by 
any chance grammatical, 
but it was invaluable es- 
pecially in small towns 
off the beaten track. We 
could count, inquire our 
way, engage board, bar- 
gain with cabmen and 
shopkeepers, and were 
able to understand a great 
deal more than we could 
say. 

The question of lug- 
gage, always serious to a 
woman, caused us hours 
of perplexity. The one 
point on which all travel- 
ers agree is the expense 
and annoyance of trunks 
in Italy where we were 
to spend nearly half our 





time. We finally started on our three- 
months tour with one steamer trunk, to 
be left on board and sent round to Liver- 
pool for the homeward voyage, a large 
and strong bamboo extension case apiece, 
besides a hold-all and hand bag used in 
common. This seemed to us a small al- 
lowance, but next time we can get along 
with less and still dress furdinner! We 
would remark here that European cus- 
tom houses are innocent ceremonies—at 
least for persons with hand luggage. 
Landing in Naples is as simple as step- 
ping off the train in Chicago, and not till 
we returned to Boston did we have a 
piece of baggage opened. 

How to carry our money was the next 
question, and we decided on American 





Porta Capuana, Naples 


Express cheques. We found they were 
known and welcomed everywhere—not 
only at the banks but at shops and pen- 
sions. It was convenient to be able to 
pay our hotel bill, way up in the heart 
of the Dolomites, with a slip of blue 
paper instead of the puzzling Austrian 
currency which we had not yet mas- 
tered. 

We also settled beforehand our general 
financial policy which was if possible to 
combine comfort with economy. We 
were willing to put up with an inside 
stateroom, but took care to choose a 
good steamship line. We planned to go 
to pensions when the length of our stay 
permitted, rather than to hotels, and with 
this in mind we joined the Woman’s Rest 
Tour Association, and acquired their ex- 
cellent lodging list. We were always 
sorry when it had to be a hotel, for the 
pensions were so much more homelike 
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San Gumignano, * City of Beautiful Towers” 


as to food and sociability. We traveled 
second class in Italy, France and Austria, 
and third in Switzerland and England. 
We even took second-class tickets on the 
lake steamers when it seemed advisable. 
All this in the interests of economy. On 
the other hand, we did not deny ourselves 
certain luxuries of travel. We had two 
driving trips of some day’s duration—one 
in Southern Italy, the other in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol. We saved time and our- 
selves by using cabs freely. We reck- 
lessly enriched our 
Venetian gondolier. 
We indulged in one 
or two expensive 
Swiss climbs and we 
crossed by the most 
costly line from 
France to England, 
for at this stage, time 
was more limited 
than money. 

Having left Boston 
still bleak and bare 
imagine our delight 
on arriving at the end 
of a week at the smil- 
ing, picturesque 
Azores and landing 
at Punta del Garda 
on San Miguel. Fel- 
low-voyagers who 
were old travelers 
said they had never seen anything more 
foreign. And certainly nothing conld 
have been stranger to us than the old 
stone quay and city gates, the funny lit- 
tle donkeys laden with pineapples and 
oranges which we dodged in the narrow 
streets, and the beautiful gardens with 
their unfamiliar birds and flowers. Here 
we had our first revelation of the South- 
ern love for color. The clothes of the 
boatmen who came out to take us ashore 
matched the pink and blue, the lavender 
and cream of the houses and churches. 
The native costume of the women of the 
better classes was, oddly enough, a long 
cloak and sunbonnet-like hood of black. 
Other interesting types were the plant- 
ers, with their high, conical hats and 
silver spurs riding their diminutive bur- 
ros; and the romantic-looking students, 
with their small, round black caps and 
long capes thrown gracefully over the 
shoulder. 

Our steamer was scheduled to touch 
also at Gibraltar, Marseilles and Genoa, 
and, as we landed each time, we felt like 
old travelers before we left the boat for 
good, having encountered the language 
and money of Portugal, England, France 
and Italy in the course of the voyage. 

We have been asked how:we:managed 
on landing in Naples. One of the ever- 
willing porters, or facchini, shouldered 





our baggage and saw us through the cus- 
tom house and intoacab. Too timid to 
venture at once on our hastily-acquired 
Italian, we handed the driver a card bear- 
ing the address of our hotel and gave our- 
selves up to the enjoyment of the street 
scenes. Alas! no city will again seem as 
interesting as Naples, and we can never 
duplicate our first enthusiasm over the 
blue Mediterranean and Vesuvius with 
its pillar of cloud by day and fire by night. 
Having completed satisfactory arrange- 





ments at the hotel, we instructed the 
magnificent concierge to pay and dismiss 
the cab driver, and so postponed our first 
dispute with the notorious Neapolitan 
cabman. 

Why is Naples so often maligned? We 
found the streets no dirtier than those of 
Chicago or Boston, and far gayer—and 
more entertaining. A kindly Catholic 
priest had taught us a sign which proved 
efficacious in warding off beggars. We 
can’t describe it--it must be seen to be 
appreciated—and we don’t know what it 
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meant, though it evidently had 
to do with one of their many 
superstitions, but it worked nine 
times out of ten and was there- 
fore invaluable. Cabs were cheap 
and we soon lost fear of the cab- 
men, but the trolley cars were 
cheaper yet and decidedly 
cleaner. It was a strange con- 
trast—the modern tramcar clang- 
ing its way through the narrow 
streets, and the herds of goats 
which are still milked from door 
to door. 


In Rome we learned our little 
lesson as to overdoing. We visited so 
many old churches that we can remember 
distinctly hardly any. If weever go again 
we shall curb our enthusiasm for archi- 
tecture and eat oftener between meals! 
Amid the riches of Roman sights it 
seemed as if it might be a mistake not 
to linger, instead of making the hill-town 
detour as we had planned. But we can 
never be thankful enough that we tore 
ourselves from Rome’s distractions for 
a few restful, dreamy days in the heart 
of medizval Italy. 

From Rome our 
train climbed slowly 
to gray old Assisi, 
unchanged since St. 
Francis walked its 
steep and stony 
ways. The Little 
Poor Man became 
very real there and 
we sympathize with 
the gentle monk at 
Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, who said, as 
he gave us leaves 
from the thornless 
roses, ‘‘We like to 
believe these tales 
are true.’”” <A beau- 
tiful drive of fifteen 
miles over the Um- 
brian plain and up 
to another hilltop brought us to Perugia, 
beloved of San Bernardino, with its glori- 
ous view, its ancient streets and its 
scarred and battered palazzo publico. 
Instead of being overwhelmed with mis- 
cellaneous pictures, we could leisurely 
study the famous frescoes of Perugino 
and, when we were tired, wander out to 
the market place to buy gay kerchiefs 
such as the women wear on their heads. 

Four days was all too little for Siena, a 
city next in importance after Rome, Flor- 
ence and Venice. We delighted in its as- 
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sociations with St. Catherine, that ‘‘new 
woman” of the Middle Ages, in its mag- 
nificent black and white marble cathe- 
dral, its finely arranged galleries and 
severe old Gothic palaces. And when 
these lofty joys palled we could stroll 
through the dark, arched streets and buy 
post-cards or panforte—a Sienese delicacy 
not unlike fruit cake. And there was al- 
ways the excitement of a hurried retreat 
to a doorway when the great-horned, 
white oxen monopolized the narrow way. 

But most picturesque and remote of our 
hill towns was San Gimignano, crowned 
with its thirteen medieval towers like a 
bunch of square lighthouses. Now it is 
only a tiny village, reached by a drive 
from Poggibonsi, but once it held fifty 
towers, strongholds of the nobles in the 
days of bitter local feuds. 

After conscientious sight-seeing in Flor- 
ence and Venice, we were ready to turn 
from art to nature as we found it in the 
Dolomite Mountains of the Austrian 
Tyrol. In these high valleys, with their 
green lakes and rushing glacier rivers, 
the mountains bring one a more intimate 
message than do the grander peaks of 
tourist-ridden Switzerland. It is a primi- 
tive country, where the women still wear 
the peasant costume. The Dolomites are 
a series of limestone peaks of strange 
shapes and brilliant colors, rising abruptly 
from the valleys. An Austrian posses- 
sion, the region is Italian in spirit, the 
children, even, declining to speak outside 
the schoolroom the German they are com- 
pelled to learn. 

We went by train from Venice to Bel- 
luno, thence by carriage up the Ampezzo 
Valley, by snow.crowned Antelao, Cris- 
tallo, Tofana and other giant peaks, com- 
ing out at Toblach on the Austrian rail- 
road that runs from Buda Pesth to 
Innsbruck. A day’s drive from Belluno 
brought us to Pieve di Cadore, Titian’s 
birthplace, and in sight of the weird 
peaks which figure in the backgrounds 
of his pictures. 

At Cortina d’ Ampezzo, our next halt- 
ing place, we stayed for nearly a week, 
taking lovely walks and drives and revel- 
ing in the, wild flowers in which these 
Tyrolean valleys abound—deep red col- 
umbines, waxy white ‘‘lilies of San Ber- 
nardino,’’ as the children call the Alpine 
lilies, golden globe flowers, field after 
field of forget-me-nots growing with yel- 
low ladies’ delights, strange orchids, big 
and little blue gentians, the blue Alpine 
clematis and our familiar crocus growing 
amid thesnow. In Cortina, too, we spent 
Corpus Christi Day, and saw the proces- 
sion of nearly 2,000 peasants, priests, boys 
and girls carrying flowers or emblems. 

Our experiences and sensations in Lu- 
cerne, Interlaken, Paris, Canterbury and 
London are probably much like those of 
other tourists on a first visit. In prospect 
three months looked endless—we did live 
a whole lifetime in it—and yet before we 
realized it we were on the homebound 
steamer, talking of our trip in the past 
tense and planning what we should do 
‘‘next time.”’ On reviewing our itinerary 
we were, on the whole, fairly well satis- 
fied, although of course we could improve 
upon it in the light of experience. 

We loved Italy best and rejoiced that 
we saw it in its springtime loveliness. 
We had drunk deep at the springs of art; 
we had felt our historic imagination kin- 
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dled in such places as Pompeii, the Colis- 
seum, the Place de la Bastille and West- 
minster Abbey; we had had a taste of 
the wonders of nature in Austria and 
Switzerland; we had broadened our hu- 
man sympathies by coming in touch with 
people of other nationalities in trains and 
on the streets; we had had a glimpse of 
English home life. 

Far from having met with impertinence 
or annoyance, we had been treated as 
courteously as two lone women traveling 
in this country would be. By making 
bargains beforehand we were saved from 
extortionate charges. Our greatest per- 
plexity was the matter of fees, but aftera 
time we adopted the principle, suggested 
by a traveling acquaintance, of leaving a 
certain percentage of our bill (from five 
to ten per cent., according to the size of 
the bill) with the clerk or landlord for 
distribution among those who had served 
us. This seemed to be a satisfactory ar- 
rangement all around, and saved us from 
the suggestive ‘procession of servants 
lined up to bid farewell. Instead of 
spending more than we had planned, 
we brought back a considerable sum of 
money. The trip had cost us each not 
quite $400. 

We came home profoundly conscious 
of ignorance and brimming over with 
enthusiasm for study. One hardly knows 
where to begin on preparation for a Euro- 
pean trip, but we are agreed as to certain 
essentials: familiarity with stories of 
mythology and legends of the saints; a 
fresh reading of the Old Testament and 
the Apocrypha, as a help toward under- 
standing the frescoes in churches; and, 
if possible, one continental language, pref- 
ably that of the country where you spend 
the most time. 





A Conference in Turkey 


The Western Turkey Mission of the A. B. 
C. F. M. has just held its sixty-third annual 
meeting at the American Bible House, Con- 
stantinople. Mr. and Mrs. Partridge of the 
Sivas station had come eight days by wagon 
and three by steamer. Cesarea delegates used 
to spend more days on the journey, but since 
the railroad has pushed down 100 miles beyond 
Koniah (ancient Iconium) they travel but three 
days of wagon and two by rail. 

One day is given up (after preliminary or- 
ganization) to the reading of letters from the 
Boston rooms and the report of actions of the 
committee ad interim (members of the Con- 
stantinople station) during the year. These 
letters suggest topics to be discussed during 
the meetings, and each station has one or more 
items to be put on the docket. 

Cesarea, covering a territory equal to that 
of Illinois, has the largest number of out- 
stations, some twenty-five, and aside from the 
touring notes, the Talas Hospital claims an 
interesting portion of the report. 

Marsovan’s Theological Seminary, Anatolia 
College, girls’ school and orphanages, Sivas 
and Smyrna with their growing educational 
plants, Constantinople, Brousa and Nico- 
media, thankful as are also some other sta- 
tions, for re-enforcements, are rejoicing in the 
reawakening of old evangelistic centers. 

The suggestion of the International Y. M. 
C. A. to furnish a traveling secretary was 
gladly accepted. Steps were taken to bring 
the mission into closer touch with the world’s 
Sunday School Union. After some discussion 
the general sentiment was found to be in favor 
of only college graduates (with rare excep- 
tions) being admitted to the theological semi- 
nary. The question of such students being 
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required to pay their own expenses and to 
receive no financial aid was considered. 

Not only at Robert College and the Amer- 
ican College for Girls in Constantinople, but 
in the faraway Interior schools the best mod- 
ern methods of instruction are the only ones 
acceptable to pupils or instructors. The mis- 
sion has had for some years a traveling kin- 
dergarten trainer, who has spent the last year 
in Trebizond. There is nowacall fora normal 
teacher to circulate among the stations, pre- 
paring teachers for better work. 

New missionaries are called for in Constan- 
tinople, Marsovan and Smyrna, where bound- 
less opportunities await workers. Marsovan 
Hospital needs also a missionary physician, as 
Dr. Carrington is leaving for Constantinople. 

As the silver and the gold are the Lord’s, 
self-help departments in colleges and the much- 
needing publication department are thankful 
that he has claimed a part of his own and 
given Turkey a share. The mission does not 
feel called upon to discuss the ethics of gifts 
and givers. 

Athens and Tarsus were represented by Drs. 
Kalopothakes and Christie, while fourteen 
delegates came from the Macedonian and Bul- 
garian missions to join in this eonference. 
The meeting was shorter than usual, that 
missionaries, college professors and English 
and Scotch residents might join in welcoming 
the Scotch evangelist, Rev, John McNeil. 


.Mr. MecNeil’s humor and pathos, his sane view 


on vexed questions and his great love for the 
“* ever-present personal Christ,’’ together with 
his hopefulness for man, made the seven days 
of meetings a delight and an inspiration. 

It was greatly to be regretted that because 
of present conditions few native workers could 
come from the Interior, and that several who 
reached the city from Macedonia and Bulgaria 
were arrested and returned to their homes 
without being permitted to come to the con- 
ference or to see Mr. McNeil. Many native 
Christians of the capital heard the evangelist, 
some understanding English, others through 
interpreters. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 26 


This last Friday meeting of the season was 
well attended, Mrs. J. C. Labaree presiding. 
It was a pleasure to welcome Miss Abbie G. 
Chapin of Tung-chou, North China, who was 
present for the first time. Many Christian 
Endeavor societies have become interested in 
her by aiding in her support and by sharing 
in her letters.. Having gone through the siege 
in Peking, and having been in labors abundant 
in her work for the Chinese, it is no wonder 
that a rest in the homeland became necessary, 
and a stay among the mountains. She empha- 
sized the comfort of being remembered in this 
meeting, and gave instances of what she be- 
lieved to be definite answers to prayer. She 
told of the woman’s meeting in Tung-chou, 
where special requests are presented, and of 
the many openings for evangelistic work not 
well improved because of the limited number 
of workers. Lin-Ching calls loudly for more 
help, and Kalgan echoes the call. 

Mrs. John T. Gulick, who now lives in Ober- 
lin, but who was for twenty-four years a mis- 
sionary in Osaka, Japan, said, ‘‘ My heart is 
there yet.” 

Miss Alice Browne, whose face will in a few 
months be turned towards North China, since, 
as she said, ‘‘I can go and I must go,” ex- 
pressed her comfort and joy in the assurance 
of the blessing and prayers of the friends here 
which will follow her. 

Miss Lamson reiterated the call for new 
workers, especially in China and Japan. Mrs. 


Smith introduced one who now responds to . 


this call, Miss Lucia E. Lyons of Detroit— 
though her destination is as yet undecided. 

These meetings will be resumed the first 
Friday in October. 
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Christ’s Testimony to the Churches“ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Draw near, O Son of God, draw near; 
(Us with thy flaming eyes behold; 

Still in thy Church do thou appear, 
And let our candlestick be gold. 


Still hold the stars by thy right hand, 
And let them in thy luster glow, 
The lights of a benighted land, 
The angels of thy Church below. 


Make good their apostolic boast; 

Their high commission let them prove; 
Be temples of the Holy Ghost, 

And filled with faith and hope and love. 


— Wesley. 


The title of this lesson, The Message of the Risen Christ, does not fit the Scripture 
verses selected. They describe the risen Christ, but they stop at the point where John is 
told to write the message. The two chapters of Revelation which follow are seven letters 
te seven representative churches in a stngle province of Asia Minor. These should be in- 


claded. 


The first step is to lead pupils to realize that this book was written to actual people 
in ehurehes located in certain cities about the close of the first Christian century. The 
imagery and language and associations of the book are of visions rather than actual life, 
and many have read it without connecting it directly with persons like themselves. Point 
out on a map of Asia Minor the island of Patmos and the city of Ephesus, which may be 
seen from it. Then draw a curving line along which you may locate each of the other six 
churches. Describe the condition of the Roman Empire at the close of the first century of 
the Christian era, and the persecutions of Christians. Professor Ramsay in his recent vol- 
ume, The Seven Letters to the Churches, gives interesting sketches of cities in which these 
churches are located; shows the influence on them of their history and their natural and 
political situation at that time; also illustrates the symbolism of the book by pictures of 
bas-reliefs and coins. A valuable paraphrasing is given in Prof. F. C. Porter’s Messages 
of the Apocalyptieal Writers. An outline study of the first three chapters includes: 


1. The Revelation of Jesus Christ [1: 
1-3]. This is the title of the book. The 
sub-title explains it and its purpose. It 
was a revelation given to Jesus Christ by 
the infinite and Almighty God, who is 
described in verse 8. Christ is regarded 
asa being distinct from God, yet above 
and worshiped by angels and men [5: 1-14]. 
The revelation was given to Christ in 
order that he might make it known to 
Christians suffering under the terrible 
persecutions of the Roman Government, 
and it referred to things soon to occur 
[vs. 1,3]. It was communicated by God’s 
messenger to John, an exiled prisoner in 
Patmos, who shared with those to whom 
he wrote their persecutions and suffer- 
ings, as a punishment for having told 
them the word of God and the testimony 
of Jesus Christ as seen in his visions 
[vs. 2, 9]. 

2. The revelation of the Revealer to the 
churches [vs. 5-7]. The writer of the 
Revelation first conveys greetings and 
benediction to the churches addressed 
{v. 4], from the Almighty God, “‘ who is 
and was and is to come,’’ from the seven 
spirits, that is, the one Spirit of God per- 
fect in his various workings, and from 
Jesus Christ the Son of God who is a 
faithful witness to the truths revealed, 
the first of those risen from the dead, 
the head of all who have entered into the 
new life through him [Col. 1: 18], and the 
One appointed by God to rule over all 
kings [v. 5]. To him the writer John as- 
cribed eterna] honor and dominion, who 
through his sufferings and death had set 
free from their sins those who were en- 
during persecutions for his sake. John 
assured them that this risen Christ would 
soon come to deliver them, and come 
with such regal splendor that all his 
enemies and theirs should see and dread 
his coming [v. 7]. 

3. The writer’s vision of the risen Christ 
[vs. 9-20]. It is to be remembered that 
this vision is described as under the same 
conditions as those which follow. For 
example compare the vision in chapter 
13; 11-18 where the beast with two horns 





* International Sunday School Lesson for June 11. 
The Message of the Risen Christ. Text, Rev. 1-3. 





is the Province of Asia, who has the 
authority of the empire, compels the wor- 
ship of the emperor [v. 12], works pre- 
tended miracles to show that the emperor 
is divine and decrees death to those who 
will not worship him [vs. 13-15]. This 
first vision of John reveals Jesus Christ 
in his supernal splendor. While worship- 
ing on the Lord’s Day he was summoned 
as by a mighty voice to send messages to 
the seven churches [vs. 10, 11]. Then in 
vision he saw amid seven golden lamp- 
stands representing these churches a 
figure like a son of man, suggested evi- 
dently by his reading in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Read Dan. 7: 9-13; 10: 4-10; Isa. 
11: 1-5. He wore the royal dress of the 
Hebrew king and the official garments of 
the priest [v. 13]. His white hair sym- 
bolized eternity, his flaming eyes omnis- 
cience [v. 14], his feet of glowing brass, 
fervor and conscious activity [v. 15]; the 
sword streaming from his mouth, the 
creating, judging, delivering and purify- 
ing energy of the Word of God uttered 
by his prophets [v. 16]. This wonderful 
being was the Redeemer, standing in the 
midst of the churches composed of his 
redeemed ones, holding in his right hand 
the group of stars representing their 
being and character. This is the human 
Saviour who through death and rising 
from the dead has become invested with 
eternal royalty, and with the authority 
of the ever living God to speak to the 
churches [vs. 17, 18]. 

4, The message to the churches [chs. 
2, 3). Ephesus had lost its spirit of 
brotherliness, though it had patiently 
endured trials, and had rejected false 
teachers. The reward of fidelity would 
be the right to eat of the fruit of the tree 
of life, which right Adam lost in the gar- 
den [2: 1-7]. Smyrna was poor and per- 
secuted and in dread of greater perils. 
Triumphant martyrs would escape the 
death of the soul [vs. 8-11]. Pergamos, 
chief seat of emperor worship, had re- 
sisted that temptation, but some had 
eaten food sacrificed to idols and had 
practiced heathen immoralities. These 
must repent or they would soon be vis- 
ited by the great Judge and cast out. 
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But those who should remain steadfast 
would be rewarded with heavenly suste- 
nance and a secret name which would 
give power to its possessors [vs. 14-17]. 
Thyatira had cultivated Christian vir- 
tues successfully, but had permitted a. 
wicked woman to teach false doctrine 
and evil conduct. Those who resisted 
her should have the royal power prom- 
ised te Israel and to Christ [Ps. 2: 8, 9]. 
Sardis was resting on an undeserved rep- 


‘ utation, but was spiritually dead, while 


only a few members remained faithful. 
They should have their righteousness 
made known in the presence of God [3: 
1-6]. Philadelphia in its weakness had 
kept loyal to the truth received from the 
Saviour and Lord. It should win the’ 
mastery over hypocrites who dwelt with 
it, should be protected in the great im- 
pending trial, and should be known as 
beloved of God [vs. 7-13]. Laodicea, out- 
wardly rich and inwardly self-satisfied, 
was rebuked for its coldness and self- 
righteousness but reproved in love, and 
was promised on repentance that it should 
have fellowship with God and share in 
his glory. 

These messages assure the wealth of 
renewed lives to those who study them, 
with the guidance and constant inspira- 
tion of the glorified Saviour, who has 
conquered death and dwells in the midst 
of his churches. 





From Bangor to Poughkeepsie 


Rev. John Simpson Penman has resigned the 
pastorate of Central Church, Bangor, Me., to be- 
come pastor of First Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
A graduate of the College of the City of New York 
and Union Seminary, he was for five years pastor 
of the Presbyterian church at Irvington-on-the- 
Hudson, whence he came to Bangor. 

During the eleven years that Mr. Penman has 
been pastor of Central Church his influence has 





REV. JOHN 8S. PENMAN 


been felt in church, city and state. The church has 
received 158 members, 111 on confession; largely 
through his efforts a beautiful church edifice and 
parish house have been built; all departments of 
the society have grown and prospered under the 
leadership of himself and his wife. 

He has been interested in civic matters and his 
influence has been felt in all that tends to good 
citizenship and municipal improvement. He 
started and developed the Forward Movement 
among the churches. In the Maine conference 
he has been an inspiring coworker. Mr. Pen- 
man’s resignation will take effect Sept. 1. 

M. A. H. 





The Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety has just issued a valuable booklet entitled 
A Monthly Concert of Home Missions. It 
contains a series of outlines of home mission- 
ary topics, prepared by Rev. Messrs. Horace 
Porter, John DePeu, H. H. Tweedy, G. L. 
Todd, Carl Stackman and F. J. Goodwin, with 
a suggestive introduction by Mr. Goodwin. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Study of the Personality of Jesus 


Mr. Hale has made an important addi- 
tion to the literature of the Life of Christ. 
It is evidently the product of a refined, 
earnest and devout mind; and one im- 
bued with the spirit of recent critical 
study of the New Testament. 

The author’s conception shows marked 
originality. It is substantially this: the 
basal question of Christianity is that of 
the personality of Jesus Christ. In the 
artless reminiscences of eye and ear wit- 
nesses preserved in the oldest Gospel we 
have a means of access to the living 
Christ. Let us study it as we find it in 
this disclosure. 

This conception is wrought out with 
great thoroughness, but with a self-re- 
straint which curbs speculation and ex- 
cludes tedious elaboration of thought. 
The style, with its lucidity, ease and dig- 
nity, is admirably fitted to the subjects 
discussed. There is sometimes striking 
beauty of expression, and the frequent 
literary allusions lend warmth and color 
to the discussion. 

Mr. Hale assumes that the personality 
of Jesus was human, existing under hu- 
man conditions and developing under 
forces the operation of which we can 
trace. He finds it, however, unique and 
transcendent in its aim, its powers and 
its results. It was absolutely sinless. 
Such a personality as this, our author 
insists, is full of God, and brings God 
tomen. ‘‘In his presence we are aware 
of being in the presence of the absolute 
truth, of the infinite will, of the eternal 
love.”’ 

No man can read this book candidly 
without gaining help towards compre- 
hending Jesus Christ. To say this is not 
to say that a fully satisfactory answer to 
the question proposed can be gained, or 
that we have no further means of knowl- 
edge than those which it uses. Probably 
our author would agree in thinking that 
we cannot expect that the historical 
knowledge of Jesus’ personality will give 
us the satisfaction which it failed to give 
those who had the knowledge at first 
hand. Perhaps a suggestion as to this 
matter in his book would have made it 
more complete. The question of Jesus’ 
personality must go back of historical 
research into the realm of religious faith. 

E. Y. HINnckKs. 


7 (Who Then Is This? by Harris G. Hale. pp. 398. Pil- 
grim Press. $1.25.) 


An English New Testament Version 


It was inevitable that the failure of the 
English Revision of 1881 to win general 
popular acceptance should induce new ef- 
forts to amend or supersede it. Here in 
America we have the admirable edition 
prepared by the surviving members of 
the American committee, which has vin- 
dicated its worth and been at last ac- 
cepted for distribution by the American 
Bible Society. We have frequently ex- 
pressed our opinion that this is the best 
edition of the whole Bible now within 
reach of. English-speaking people. 


In England we now have offered, under “ 


the leadership of Samuel Lloyd, one of 
the governors of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, assisted by a number of 


eminent scholars, The Corrected New 
Testament. It is a revision of the Re- 
vision of 1881, in which the aim has been 
to conserve more carefully than its orig- 
inal, in a close rendering of the text, the 
charm and vocabulary of good English so 
enjoyable in the version of King James. 

The translation is founded upon the 
Nestle’s Resultant Text, which embodies 
the readings accepted by two out of the 
three best modern editions, those of Tis- 
chendorf, Westcott and Hort, and Bern- 
hard Weiss. 

In naturalness, clarity of rendering and 
accordance with the usages familiar to 
the modern world, without loss of dignity 
or the flavor of the older English to which 
we have been accustomed from childhood, 
the version pleases us better than the Re- 
vision of 1881. It is a real addition to 
the library of English versions of the 
New Testament. 





{The Corrected English New Testament. pp. 516. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 


Scotland and Its People 


Sir Archibald Geikie is one of the most 
famous of living geologists. In the course 
of a long life, much of which has been 
given to field work, he has visited and 
revisited every part of Scotland and stud- 
ied the people with thoughtful and hu- 
morous attention. His book of Scotch 
Reminiscences is a collection of studies 
of local Scotch character containing many 
good stories winnowed out of the author’s 
store for their originality and freshness. 
They illustrate in a delightful way both 
the peculiarities of the countryside and 
the character of the author. The book 
may be prescribed as an antidote for the 
blues, or for serious consideration by stu- 
dents of the evolution of society under 
the changed conditions of modern life. 

The temptation to quote among so large 
a collection of fresh stories is great. Lim- 
its of space confine us to a single speci- 
men, chosen for its brevity 4s well as be- 
cause it illustrates the extreme Sabbata- 
rianism which grew up some time after 
the Reformation, and which still throws 
its shadow over remote districts of Scot- 
land. ‘‘The late Lord Playfair, when he 
was professor of chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, told me that, pass- 
ing his nursery door one Sunday, he 
overheard the nurse stilling a child after 
this fashion : ‘Whisht, whisht, my bonnie 
lamb ; it’s the Sawbbath, or I wud whistle 
ye a sang, but I’ll sing ye a paraphrase.’ ”’ 

A lover of wild nature, Sir Archibald 
Geikie makes also a delightful compan- 
ion by the flavor of open-air life which 
he gets into his pages. The moors, hills, 
lochs, wild seashores and islands of Scot- 
land are vividly portrayed, with the vary- 
ing racial characteristics and individual 
virtues or oddities of the inhabitants. 


(Scottish Reminiscences, by Sir Archibald Geikie. 
pp. 447. Macmillan Co, $2.00.) 


RELIGION 
The Apostle Peter, » by W. H. Griffith Thomas. 
pp. 296. $1.25 net. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
A narrative of the life and commentary,on the 
writings of the apostle. The results of both 
exegetical and psychological work have passed 
through a process of condensation, and the 


author has limited himself to the method of 
outline studies. The influence of Bruce’s 
Training of the Twelve is acknowledged and 
is evident. 
Immortality, avs + aes L. Seabrook. pp. 203. 
Vir Pub. Co. $1 
A book of allt Soe thoughts suggested or 
drawn by quotation from many quarters of 
prose and verse, all founded upon the Chris- 
tian faith and the common human hope. 


The Borderland of the Supernatural, by Levi 
—- pp. 445. Grace Pub. Co., Indianapolis, 


ery of Life and Other poem, by Rev. 
Jones, B.D. pp. 256. F. H. Revell Co. 
Hy 06 net. 


The author of these clean-cut and helpful 
sermons has made himself an enviable place 
among British Congregational preachers and 
pastors. The characteristic which first strikes 
the reader is their Scriptural quality—they in- 
terpret Bible incidents and sayings in terms 
of our common experience. For preachers 
there is much suggestion in this method. 
There is a good portrait of the author. 
Saturday Night Sermons, by Rev. George 


Thomas Dowling, D.D. pp. 131. Thos. Whit. 
taker. 90 cents net. 


Brief and suggestive newspaper sermons writ- 
ten fora Los Angeles newspaper. They are 
readable and quotable. 


FICTION 


The Wing of Love, by Katharine M. C. Mere- 
dith. pp. 163. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


A story of the influence of a little child in a 
little group of men who shared the attic where 
she lived. The author’s humor and light 
touch carry off the improbabilities of her 
plot. It is the sort of story to be read with 
pleasure in a sentimental mood on Christmas. 

The Letters of Theodora, by seite L. 

Rouse. pp. 307. Macmillan Co. $1.5 
A story told in the letters: of the emma It 
is a difficult form of writing but the author 
has succeeded in making her Bohemian and 
literary, not to say coquettish, Theodora tell 
the history of her desires for success and her 
postponements of her lover, interesting read- 
ing. She says a bright and quotable thing 
now and then. 

Fag peed ar Sydney R. Kennedy. pp. 
A new millionaire—with a passion for motor- 
cars—the guests at his houseparty, some 
sketches of contrasted characters, a little 
pleasant love making, happiness, misunder- 
standing and sorrow are woven into a tale 
which is hardly deep or vital enough to re- 
ward the reader. The action takes place ina 
Connecticut country neighborhood. 


Foes in Law, by Rhoda premeneen. pp. 326. 
Paper. Macmillan Co. 25 cents 


The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife, by the 
= pp. 354, Paper. Macmillan Co. 25 
cents. 


Fin Unwritten Law, by Arthur Henry. pp. 
1. A.S. Barnes. $1.50. 


saci ital chman, b: hee ts Whit- 
son. pp. 312. Little, Brown & $1. 

One comes into the atmosphere of the. Rocky 
Mountain country in the early days of its set- 
tlement in these pages. The feud between 
the ranchmen and the farmers, the tides of 
settlement and the social crudities which 
worked themselves clear are well drawn. 
The story is of the training and experiences 
in love, friendship and politics of an orphan 
boy who has an unusual home and teacher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Life of Reason: Introduction and ol 
son and Common Sense; Reason in Socie 

by George wag pp. a? 205. Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. h $1.2 


The philosophy of the life bg reason as ex- 
pounded by Aristotle and his great predeces- 
sors is complete. Yet, since times change and 
the facts of human life and conscience alter, 
it needs restatement. So thinks the author 
and sets himself the task of the new state- 
ment of the old philosophy. The first volume 
treats of primary facts and purposes, the birth 
of reason, first steps and fluctuations, etc. Of 
especial value is the eritique of the idealism 
of Berkeley. The second volume, Reason in 
Society, discusses Love, the Family, Govern- 
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ment, Aristocracy, Democracy, Patriotism 
and Ideal Society. Succeeding volumes are 
to carry on the study of Reason in Religion, 
Art and Science. The author’s style is bril- 
liant and his thought stimulating. It is im- 
possible to feel that his own personality does 
not influence his argument, oftentimes, yet 
the reader, while dissenting, will enjoy the 
presentation. A final criticism must wait the 
completed statement. 

Specimen Letters, selected and edited by Al- 


bert S. Cook and Allen R. Benham. pp. 156. 
Ginn & Co. 60 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Intended for use as a college text-book, this 
collection is literature of a delightful sort. It 
includes letters by British and American writ- 
ers of note from Addison to Phillips Brooks, 
with an addition of a few from classical and 
foreign writers. 

The Worsted Man, by John Kendrick Bangs. 

pp. 86. Harper & Bros. 50 cents. 
An entertaining bit of farce, the songs of 
which are written to well-known airs from 
comic operas. Designed for amateur produc- 
tion in scenes like those of the summer resort 
which it describes. 





Bits from New Books 


Looking-Glass Fiction 


Time is wasted if we read too much looking- 
glass fiction, books about our own class and 
place and period, stories of American college 
life, society novels, tales in which our own 
conversation is repeated and our own preju- 
dices are embodied—kodak prints, gramophone 
cylinders! I prefer the real voice, the visible 
face, things which I can see and hear for my- 
self without waiting for Miss Arabella Tomp- 
kins’s report of them. When I read I wish to 
go abroad to hear new messages, to meet new 
people, to get a fresh point of view, to revisit 
other ages, to listen to the oracles of Delphi 
and drink deep of the springs of Pieria. The 
only writer who can tell me anything of real 
value about my familiar environment is the 
genius who shows me that after all, it is not 
familiar, but strange, wonderful, crowded 
with secrets unguessed and possibilities un- 
realized.— From Van Dyke’s School of Life 
(Scribner’s). 


Good and Bad Relations 


Do not say to those who have served you: 
‘“*T have paid you; we are quits.” Such 
speeches are all marks of bad relations be- 
tween people. Just as a polite man says 
‘thank you,’’ even when he receives a doubly 
merited salary, a sensible, just man thanks the 
laborer, and is grateful to him as he pays 
him.—From Wagner’s On Life’s Threshold 
(McClure, Phillips). 


How Jonah Felt 


Gilman also told us a story of the Bishop’s 
{Eastburn] catechizing the children in a Bos- 
ton church, when, having taken the Scrip- 
tural account of Jonah and carried the prophet 
into the whale’s belly, he asked very impres- 
sively, ‘‘ And now, children, how do you sup- 
pose that Jonah felt?” Whereupon little 
Sohier, son of the noted lawyer, piped out, 
** Down in the mouth, sir.”” Gilman insisted 
that the Bishop was exceeding wroth, and 
complained to the boy’s father, who was un- 
able to conceal from the Bishop his delight at 
his son’s answer.—F'rom The Autobiography 
of Andrew Dickson White (Century). 


Vaccination Against Work 


** You know, a taste o’ free money, hit’s same 
as pizen in de blood. Hit’s wuss ’n vaccina- 
tion ag’in work.’”’—From Stuart’s The Second 
Wooing of Salina Sue (Harper). 


Modern Ugliness 


There is nothing in machinery, there is 
nothing in embankments and railways and 
iron bridges and engineering devices to oblige 
them to be ugly. Ugliness is the measure of 
imperfection; a thing of human making is for 
the most part ugly in proportion to the pov- 
erty of its constructive thought, to the failure 
of the producer fully to grasp the purpose of 
its being. Everything to which men continue 
to give thought and attention, which they make 





and remake in the same direction, and with a 
continuing desire to do as well as they can, 
grows beautiful inevitably. Things made by 
mankind under modern conditions are ugly, 
primarily because our social organization is 
ugly,. because we live in an atmosphere of 
snatch and uncertainty and do everything 
in an underbred strenuous manner. This is 
the misfortune of machinery, and not its fault. 
Art, like some beautiful plant, lives on its at- 
mosphere, and when the atmosphere is good it 
will grow everywhere, and when it is bad no- 
where.—From Wells’s Modern Utopia (Scrib- 
ner’s). 


In, Not Into 


The assumption of responsibility by the 
Jewish child at the age of thirteen is a nor- 
mal and typical fact. A transition more or 
less rapid, more or less profound, is to be 
looked for in the early and middle years of 
adolescence. But children should be ex- 
pected to remain within the kingdom from 
infancy, so that the adolescent transition 
when it comes, may be a step, not into the 
Christian life, but within the Christian life. 
—From Coe’s Education in Religion and 
Morals (Revell). 


The Way to Be of No Account 


*“You jus’ keep on axin’ questions,” ad- 
vised Aunt Melvy. ‘‘ Dat’s what I always 
tole Rachael. Rachael’s dat yaller gal up to 
Mrs. Nelson’s. I done raise her, an’ she ain’t 
a bit o’ count. I use’ ter say, ‘ You fool nig- 
ger, how you ebber gwine learn nothin’ effen 
you don’t ax questions?’ An’ she’d stick out 
her mouth an’ say, ‘Umph, umph; you don’t 
ketch me lettin’ de white folks know how 
much sense I ain’t got.’ Den she’d put on 
a white dress an’ a white sunbonnet an’ go 
switchin’ up de street, lookin’ jus’ lak a fly in 
a glass ob buttermilk.”—From Alice Hegan 
Rice’s Sandy (Century). 


Brigandage in Business 


*““The line between business and robbery 
has never yet been clearly defined,” said the 
Blue Jay, as he swallowed the egg of the 
Robin who was off hunting for worms.— From 
Seton’s Woodmyth and Fable (Century). 


A Highland Sermon 


A subdivision of a simpler type was made 
by the worthy old Highland divine who 
preached from the verse, “The devil, as a 
roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom 
he may devour.” Following a Highland 
habit of inserting an unnecessary pronoun 
after the noun to which it refers, he began 
his discourse thus: ‘“‘ Let us consider this 
passage, my brethren, under four heads. 
Firstly, who the Devil, he is; secondly, what 
the Devil, he is like; thirdly, what the Devil, 
he doth; and fourthly, who the Devil, he 
devoureth.”—From Geikie’s Scottish Remi- 
niscences (Macmillan). 
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Closet and Altar 


QUIETNESS OF HEART 


When He giveth quietness, who then can 
make trouble? 





My head is resting sweetly upon three 
pillows, infinite love, and infinite wis- 
dom, and infinite sacrifice.—John Elias. 





Calmness is not a thing of mere surface 
emotion, but must go down to the deep- 
est condition of our lives. We cannot 
say just, ‘‘Go to now, I will be calm’”’; 
we must cry with Paul, ‘‘ Now the Lord 
of peace give us peace by all means.””— 
Phillips Brooks. 





O shadow in a sultry land! 
We gather to thy breast, 

Whose love, enfolding like the night, 
Brings quietude and rest; 

Glimpse of the fairer life to be, 
In foretaste here possessed. 


That which the garish day had lost, 
The twilight vigil brings; 
While softlier the vesper bell 
Its silver cadence rings— 
The sense of an immortal trust, 
The brush of angel wings. 
—C. M. Packard. 





This kind of rest is always a gift; it is 
never earned. It is not the emolument 
of toil; it is the dowry of grace. It is 
not the prize of endeavor; its birth pre- 
cedes endeavor and is indeed the spring 
and secret of it. It is not the perquisite 
of culture, for between it and culture 
there is no necessary and inevitable com- 
munion. It broods in strange and illiter- 
ate places, untouched by scholastic and 
academic refinement, but it abides also 
in cultured souls which have been chas- 
tened by the manifold ministry of the 
schools. It is not a work, but a fruit; 
not the product of organization, but the 
sure and silent issue of a relationship.— 
J. H. Jowett. 





If you are poor and weak and helpless 
and of little account, these are only ex- 
traordinary reasons why God should care 
for you.—John G. Stevenson. 





When we cannot rejoice in God as our 
song, yet let us stay ourselves upon him 
as our strength, and take the comfort of 
spiritual supports when we cannot come 
at spiritual delights.— Matthew Henry. 





Give me, O Lord, that quietness of 
heart which makes the most. of labor 
and of rest. Save me from passionate 
excitement, petulant fretfulness and idle 
fear, keeping me ever in the restful 
presence of Thy love. Teach me to 
be alert and wise in all responsibilities, 
without hurry and without neglect. 
Tame Thou and rule my tongue, that 
I may not transgress Thy law of love. 
When others censure may I seek Thine 
image in each fellowman, judging with 
charity as one who shall be judged. 
Banish envy from my thought and 
hatred from my lips. Help me to be 
content, amid the strife of tongues, 
with my unspoken thought. hen 
anxious cares threaten my peace, help 
me to run to Thee that I. may find 
my rest-and-be“made strong for calm 
endurance and for valiant service. 
the name of Jesus Christ, my Lord. 
Amen. 


In. 


. 
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Granite State Congregationalists in Session 


Earnestness, independence, energy, practi- 
eality always characterize the meetings of this 
association. It met, May 22-24, in Franklin, 
where the waters of the Merrimac and Pemi- 
gewasset merge, as did the 189 Congregational 
and the five Presbyterian churches of the as- 
sociation. Here was the early home of Daniel 
Webster, that sagacious and far-sighted states- 
man of whom New Hampshire is justly proud, 
and to whom many outside the state sought to 
intrust the leadership of our nation. Per- 
chance his memory and influence aided the 
association in its effort to secure ministerial 
leadership. Webster’s residence is now con- 
verted into an orphans’ home, with commodi- 
ous buildings, including a chapel named for 
Deacon Kimball of Concord, its long-time 
treasurer, whose imposing figure has been for 
many years a feature of the state gatherings. 
Here upwards of two hundred children are 
homed and educated, in charge of Rev. Rufus 
P. Gardner. 

This was not the first time that Rev. D. P. 
Hatch, pastor of the entertaining church, had 
managed a state meeting, and his service as 
home missionary secretary in Maine may be 
responsible for his broad planning, practical 
efficiency and omnipresent care. The moder- 
ator was Hon. Daniel C. Remick, Littleton, 
whose long business and legislative experi- 
ence admirably fitted him to handle this gath- 
ering with tact and success. His opening ad- 
dress was an earnest, kindly setting forth of 
certain defects in the ministry from a lay- 
man’s point of view. 


THE SERMON 


Under the figure of the pillar of cloud, sym- 
bolizing the mystery and refreshment of the 
presence of God, Rev. A. W. Vernon, the new 
Dartmouth College preacher, showed how, 
while that hallowing presence has withdrawn 
from certain institutions with which it has 
been identified, as, for example, the letter of 
Scripture, it forever rests upon the Son of 
Man and upon every earnest soul in this and 
in every age. Fearless, poetic and of rare 
personal charm, the young preacher’s appeal 
to ‘‘ follow the gleam ”’ was a strong one, and 
to those who agreed with his doctrinal posi- 
tion, the pillar of cloud was sensibly present 
in that sanctuary. Some questioned, however, 
whether a sermon less provocative of contro- 
versy would not have afforded a better prepa- 
ration for the communion service. 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCHES 


The able narrator of the state of religion, 
Rev. W. S. Beard of Durham, grouped his 
full and suggestive report around two centers 
—worship and service. As to both the out- 
look is favorable in all departments. Encour- 
aging features are: free conveyance to facili- 
tate church attendance, vesper and stereop- 
ticon services, pulpit utterances increasingly 
direct and vital, prayer meetings held at the 
homes of members, a prayer circle as the core 
of an Endeavor Society, the home department 
in the Sunday school, readings from modern 
religious literature in the pastor’s study, ‘clubs 
of boys and girls, catechetical classes, mis- 
sion study; more business-like methods, in- 
cluding prompter payment of salaries; $15,- 
000 in benevolences from Concord South, a 
legacy of $22,000 from a member of Concord 
North, and a $60,000 house of worship at 
Laconia; development of Christian common 
sense at Portsmouth, forty-five accessions at 
Manchester First. Secretary Gerould’s inter- 
pretation of the statistics, already fully treated 
in these columns, was of similar tenor. 


ETHICS 


Under the general topic, Defective Stand- 
ards of Ethics, Rev. J. H. Bliss of Webster 
considered the department of Political Life. 
He deplored corrupt legislation in regard to 


temperance, railroads, the Negro and the In- 
dian, urged upon good men the duty and re- 
sponsibility of activity in political lines, such 
as is common in England, with the result of 
far less corrupt politics than here. 

Rev. H. A. Blake of Rochester carried the 
subject into Commercial Life. He referred to 
graft, watered stock, bribes, etc., as means by 
which the ends of self-interest and self-grati- 
fication are served, regardless of the rights of 
others; and claimed that it is a man’s part 
not to draw all that he can hold, but to make 
himself a channel through which all possible 
wealth may come, enriching all, including 
himself, as it flows. 


EVANGELISM 


Its Need and Opportunity were presented 
by Rev. W. T. Bartley of Bennington, who 
conceived that in view of the tyranny of or- 
ganized labor and perils from anarchy and 
divorce, the need of spreading the gospel is 
far greater than that of food, since it is better 
to die in faith than to live in luxury. Under 
opportunities, he cited travel, the pulpit, the 
Endeavor Society, the personal touch, Chris- 
tian literature and the Christian drama, in 
which sin is exposed and righteousness ex- 
alted. Its Spirit and Method were discussed 
by Rev. C. S. Haynes, who recently closed his 
pastorate at Peterboro to enter evangelistic 
work with headquarters at Nashua. His wife 
sang gospel hymns with much sweetness and 
power. Mr. Haynes pleaded for a spirit of 
Christlike passion and compassion. This 
spirit is ethical, and combines a holy bold- 
ness with simplicity. The evangelistic method 
is the adaptation of this spirit to local needs. 
It requires concentration, courage, systematic 
visitation, advertising, co-operation of the 
laity. Among helpful suggestions were those 
of a national committee and a general secretary. 

Rev. A. W. Bailey, pastor-elect of First 
Church, Keene, told of the co-operation of 
neighboring pastors as he had experienced. it 
in central New York; and Rev. E. W. Bishop 
announced that work along similar lines had 
been projected for Merrimack County. 


MISSIONS 


The banner session was that of the anni- 
versary of the state Home Missionary Society. 
Its business meeting had been held in the 
afternoon, with re-election of the principal 
officers. In the evening came their reports. 
Dr. Tucker presided delightfully, judiciously 
interspersing words of wit and wisdom. Sec- 
retary Hillman reported 62 aided fields, two 
more than last year, with 2,509 members and 
2,586 in Sunday schools. These churches have 
received 118 accessions—54 by conversion. 
The net gain, 33, is a striking contrast to pre- 
vious years. Tidings of strengthening by re- 
vivals, came from Magalloway, Ossipee Cen- 
ter and Surry, the last named a feeble church 
of three, which has grown to 47. New Hamp- 
shire raises two and a half times more money 
for home missions than needs to be expended 
there; yet because so many of the gifts are 
designated for the national society, the state 
organization has a deficit of $1,500. The prob- 
lem is not one of money or of distribution, but 
of the relation between the state and national 
organizations. 

Rev. E. H. Tuck, the state missionary, then 
told of a Sunday he spent in the work among 
lumber men in the Magalloway region on the 
border of Maine, an interesting feature of 
which is the telephone circuit by which during 
services in the woods all the telephones within 
twenty or thirty miles, even away over in 
Maine, would be down to hear the gospel 
songs. 

Here President Tucker initiated the last 
feature of the program—a group of brief ex- 
tempore addresses by prominent pastors. The 
first victim, Dr. Bolster of Nashua, though 


unprepared for the president’s faeetious in- 
troduction as the luminary of the evening, lit. 
as usual upon his feet and carried out the 
lunar figure with such drollery as to provoke 
peal after peal of refreshing laughter, win- 
ning the gratitude of the audience and creat- 
ing a happy atmosphere for later speakers. 
Nor did he close without expressing his re- 
solve to take a collection for home missions 
and to urge the same upon his brethren. The 
addresses of Mr. Anderson of Exeter and 
Mr. Bishop of Concord revealed rich deposits. 
of information upon which they were able to- 
draw at will. Mr. Bishop’s contention that 
revivals are likely to follow periods of re- 
naissance in other departments of life was 
an achievement, considering the distance- 
from his library; while Mr. Anderson’s pres- 
entation of encouraging rural conditions was 
the fruit of patient, thorough study which has 
made him an expert in this line. His excep- 
tionally effective delivery was notable as show- 
ing the ability of a mature man constantly to- 
surpass himself. Altogether it was a great 
session for home missions. 

The anniversary of the New Hampshire 
Female Cent Institution had been held in the 
afternoon, when Mrs. Woodbury, the brilliant 
and informing delineator of life in the South, 
had an appreciative hearing. 


THE MINISTER AS A SPECIALIST 


The closing session brought three admirable 
addresses under this head. Dr. R. C. Flagg: 
considered the minister as Leader, ably defin- 
ing the sphere and method of his leadership; 
Rev. E. H. Tuck treated the minister as an 
Executive so brightly and vigorously as to 
show himself capable of dealing with all sorts 
and conditions of men;. and Rev. C. L. Mer- 
riam closed with a rarely beautiful exposition 
of the pastor’s mission as a Comforter, urging 
especially the use of the communion sacra- 
ment for the comfort of shut-in Christians. 
He showed a’pocket:communion service con- 
venient for this purpose. 

The session elosed with a helpful address 
by Rev. G. H. Reed of Concord, emphasizing 
the thought that, though we, like the Jews, 
are unable to foresee the movement of history 
by which such triumphs as the Mikado’s per- 
sonal gift of $5,000 for Christian work are 
brought about, our simple duty is to love 
Christ, be true to him and let our lives wit- 
ness for him. 


BUSINESS 


These committees were appointed: on evan- 
gelistic work; to co-operate with committees 
of other religious bodies in presenting to the 
legislature measures for restricting marriage 


and divoree; on caring for the foreign popu- 


lation; to co-operate with the Anti-saloon 
League when committee is unanimous; to ad- 
vise pastorless churches. 

The committee on the report of the statis- 
tical secretary recommended this last com- 
mittee; also that power of licensure to preach 
be vested in the local association; and that the 
standing of uninstalled ministers who leave 
the state be conditioned on their conference 
membership. The report was adopted. 

No action was taken on the Rockefeller 
gift, though strong opinions were expressed 
on both sides. 


OTHER MATTERS 


Dr. Duncan spoke effectively for the Sunday 
School Society and Rev. E. T. Root for Church 
Federation. 

Rev. A. W. Vernon, the representative of 
Dartmouth College, reported that one-third of 
the students at their own request have engaged 
in voluntary Bible study to get the modern 
point of view; and that fifty per cent. of the 
honor men of the present class are seriously 
considering the ministry as a profession. 
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Dr. R. C. Flagg of Berlin Mills is to be 
moderator next year. fi Me Ke 





Other State Meetings 


Features of State Meetings 


Action as to Rockefeller gift (The Churches’ 
Altitude toward Givers, page 741). 

Evangelism, emphasizing the notes of reality 
and spontaneity (Missouri and New Hamp- 
shire). 

One tenth of state gifts for home missions 
reserved for National Society (Iowa). 

Protective measures against idle diseussion 
Towa). 


The best hour reserved for God (Iowa). 

Hospitality limited to lodging and break- 
fast (Iowa). 

Advisory committee created to aid pastor- 
less churches {New Hampshire). 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 
BINGHAMTON, MAY 16-18 


Jefferson, Cadman, Waters, Hume, Dawson; 
Evangelism, Reconstruction in Theology, Ap- 
plied Christianity; the homes and hills of 
Binghamton—why should the New York min- 
ister attend the National Council? In truth, 
it seemed that the National Council had come 
to our doors and that the prophets were proph- 
esying in our streets. 

The association at its annual meeting did 
nothing to draw the sensation-seeker, but to 
him who serves the Spirit it was apparent that 
the secret of Gcd was upon our tent. None 
will forget that afternoon hour of conference 
in the Sunday school room when the trustees 
of the Home Missionary Society placed their 
problem before. the pastors and the pastors 
spoke of their need of fellowship. Out of the 
mutual understanding came the noble offer of 
Dr. Jefferson to give one week in May to a 
preaching tour among the smaller up-state 
churches. The situation of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society is serious, but no difficulty can 
endure against this spirit. 

The work in the state shows some progress: 
a net gain of three churches and of about 
seven hundred members. The tragedy of the 
situation lies in our continual refusal of prom- 
ising fields, owing to the lack of money. Con- 
gregationalism would have a new name and a 
new power in this state if we could accept the 
opportunities open to us. 

Without formal, external unity, there was 
unity in diversity in the program. The ad- 
dresses cannot be grouped under a heading 
any less general than The Church of Christ 
for the Salvation of Man. The unity of the 
program was the unity of life. Sympathy, co- 
operation, responsibility spoke in every word. 
Both speakers and listeners were synthetic, 
rather than analytic. They were in for con- 
structing a spiritual world, rather than for 
destroying errors. It was a tolerant body, 
with high respect for individval opinions. 
** Negative capability,” the fine art of ignoring 
differences, was much in evidence, except 
toward the Bible Leaguers. When our genial 
Ajax sends out his associational essay in 
pamphlet form, it is to be hoped that he will 
not forget the subscribers to the Bible League. 
They will be interested—and benefited. 

It is significant of the position of our Con- 
gregational churches that while the speakers 
of the Bible League in New York City were 
asserting the historical character of Jonah, 
our essayists were pointing out the fact that 
his existence of'non-existence concerned no- 
body but himself and his family. It is hope- 
ful for the future to know that we have passed 
to the farther side of the slough and are on 
firm ground oncé more. Loyalty to the Bible 
was just as clear in Binghamton as in New 
York. ‘* Art, Law and the Bible,’’ said Dr. 
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Waters, ‘‘ but the greatest of these is the 
Bible.” He added a sentence that might well 
be remembered, “ Inspiration does not close a 
man’s ear; it opens it.’”’ Dr. Mackenzie’s 
paper on the First Problem in the Recon- 
struction of Theology was a delight to those 
who believe that we must turn to the sinless 
Christ for the norm of our theology. The 
uniqueness of Jesus was set forth with skill 
and power. 

Enthusiasm can never be absent when Dr. 
Cadman is present. Laughter and applause 
from the audience were interspersed with 
moments of tense silence. His associational 
essay on Essentials for Pulpit Power was 
a magnificent portrayal of the messenger of 
the eternal truth. It is a great hour that the 
young preacher spends at the feet of the 
Brooklyn masters. He not only hears in an 
essay of personality, style, sympathy and just 
perspective, but he sees them incarnate. 

The paper by Rev. E. A. George of Ithaca 
on How Shall We Get Our Congregational 
Thoughtfulness Engined with a Zeal for Souls? 
was a brilliant plea for ‘‘ a shouting Congre- 
gationalism.” ‘‘To be cold Congregationalists 
is an awful price for intelligence. Can enthu- 
siasm thrive only in ignorance? . . . The end 
of thought is not apathy, but earnestness. .. . 
The student in us must be converted into the 
preacher.” The discussion which followed 
the paper disclosed some inside facts as to 
revivals which made many a pastor register a 
vow to be his own revivalist from Sunday to 
Sunday. ‘“Self-control needs emphasis,’ is 
the conclusion of Rev. A. E. Thistleton of 
Schenectady after an experience with a win- 
ter’s revival. 

The committee on applied Christianity, Rev. 
O. R. Lovejoy, chairman, submitted a report 
of such importance on. the relation of the 
Church to present-day problems that action 
was practically deferred until next year, with 
the direction to the business committee to 
make provision for ample discussion of the 
subjects at that meeting. The report urged 
the Church to enter the field of the varied 
relations of man to man much more aggres- 
sively than is the practice at present. This 
recommendation is significant: 


We believe the Churth should guard 
against all such alliances with institutions or 
individuals of great wealth as can give color 
to the charge that the Church is under the 
domination of the rich; also, We urge pas- 
tors to seek the opportunity of addressing as- 
semblies of laberers, of meeting with them in 
their union gatherings, and of taking part in 
the adjustment of local differences that arise 
between employer and employed wherever 
possible. 


On all subjects there was no lack of briljiant 
and inspiring speech. The sermon by Rev. 
C. N. Thorp was a discerning study in the re- 
lations of churches and of church members to 
each other. Rev. A. V. Bliss ably voiced the 
growing desire for an order of worship in our 
churches, which should promote deeper rey- 
erence. Missions were on our right hand and 
on our left, in the persons and words of Dr. 
Hume, Secretaries Barton and Shelton, Mrs. 
Caswell-Broad and Drs. Cadman and Jeffer- 
son. A great audience listened to Dr. Hume’s 
story of his work. Rev. W. H. Kephart made 
a vigorous and energetic moderator. 

Beneath all the high thought and noble 
utterance lay the generous hospitality of the 
Binghamton church. Under the temporary 
guidance of Rev. Boyd Edwards, and sus- 
tained by its own fine spirit, the church though 
without a pastor fufilled the duties of host in 
an exemplary fashion. 

The association is no less indebted to Plym- 
outh Church, Rev. H. G. Crocker, for its hos- 
pitality and co-operation. ‘‘ You could never 
get 50,000 men to live together,” said Dr. Jef- 
ferson, speaking of the city, ‘‘ were they not 
all held in the great hand of God.”’ Manya 
pastor will go back to his city, large or small, 
stronger for another year’s work because he 
knows that word is true. %. FT. Re 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Peacedale, the village beautiful of Rhode 
Island’s famous south county, welcomed the 
seventy-fifth annual session of the State Con- 
ference May 23, in the memorial sanctuary, 
with its granite walls and dark carved oaken 
interior, where worships the church with 
whose history and influence the name of the 
Hazard family is so worthily related. The 
attendance was large, the welcome larger. 
Rev. F. J. Goodwin was chosen moderator; 
Rowland G. Hazard, assistant moderator. 

The program committee had provided a stim- 
ulating menu for deep and devout thought. 
Honesty was the central theme for the first 
afternoon. Rev. E. F. Sanderson of Provi- 
dence, President Butterfield of Rhode Island 
College at Kingston and Dr. J. H. Denison of 
Boston were chief speakers from various 
points of view, and were followed by Dr. J. G. 
Vose, in a vigorous address on Freedom of 
Faith. During the open discussion afterward 
the burning question, which some of the 
principal speakers had not neglected, was 
lifted. into. greater prominence and an attempt 
was made to contribute some gleam of light in 
the present bewilderment of opinion. The 
recorded vote of seventeen yeas and thirteen 
nays upon the following resolution served to 
reveal at least the divided state of thought 
upon the subject; 


Resolved,’ That we recommend to our 
churches and all benevolent societies repre- 
senting us in Christian and missionary service 
to consider carefully and in all \good con- 
science the reception of charitable.gifts, ag it 
shall affect the efficiency of our churches in 
the work assigned to them to accomplish. 


Before a large audience in the evening, ‘Pres. 
Caroline Hazard eloquently outlined the debt 
of the world to Woman’s Religious and Intel- 
lectual Life; and Pres. William DeWitt Hyde 
spoke the seer’s message of the hour upon 
The Issues of Life and Death. 

The work of the Church Federation Move- 
ment as it will be represented at the conven- 
tion next November in New York City was 
presented by Dr. Asher Anderson. Foreign 
Missions had as speakers Miss Lamson and 
Dr. Patton, who urged with splendid faithful- 
ness the ever-pressing call of God to go for- 
ward. 

The religious strength in our churches this 
year has compared well with past years, but 
the committee’s report over it was not ardently 
enthusiastic. Rev. W. M. Owen was appointed 
to attend the Silver Bay Missionary Confer- 
ence in June. 

As usual, the one hundred and second an- 
nual meeting of the state Home Missionary 
Society was held in connection with the con- 
ference. The routine business of reports and 
elections was promptly dispatched. There is 
no log-rolling for the honors, and there are 
no salaries to be coveted. The work is re- 
warded only by the devotion of those who 
consent to serve. Mr. John Huntsman as 
president, Rev. J. H. Lyon as secretary, Mr. 
J. William Rice as treasurer, with a repre- 
sentative board of directors composed of pas- 
tors and laymen, were chosen. The report of 
the treasurer disclosed the pinched way in 
which the work has to be done, by reason of 
limited funds for the state’s need; fully twice 
the amount expended in the state being. con- 
tributed for the national society. 

The coolness of the belated springtime did 
not interfere with the;final taste of the warm 
and delightful hospitality of south county 
Congregationalists in providing the historic 
Rhode Island clambake in the Country Club 
House, on the shore of Point Judith Salt 
Pond. The only smallness about our com- 
monwealth is geographical; in many other 
ways her real greatness is enhanced by com- 
parison. Rhode Island Congregationalism is 
still a vital force in al! the best things of the 
age. 

The autumnal meeting will be held with 
the Free Evangelical Church, Provider ce, in 
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its new edifice; the next annual meeting with 
Central Church, Providence. ¥ 3, 2, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


These are memorable days in the history 
of Keystone State Congregationalism. About 
thirty-six pastors and delegates, hailing re- 
speetively from Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Scran- 
ton, Meadville, and a score of less noted cen- 
ters, are guests of one of our newest churches, 
in Williamsport, the ‘‘ Sawdust City” in the 
foothills of the Alleghenies. The accession 
of the *‘seven churches”’ of Philadelphia has 
brought a new impulse to our increasing state 
work. And Rev. P. W. Sinks of Ridgway, the 
birthplace of the association nineteen years 
ago, as moderator pushes us on to greater prog- 
ress. 

The papers, addresses and discussions fo- 
cused in the general theme: The Kingdom of 
God, subdivided into Things Pertaining to the 
Kingdom, Money, Congregationalism, Evan- 
gelism and Missions—all in their relations to 
the kingdom. Dovetailing into these suggest- 
ive topics was How to Progress When Wealth 
isa Part of the Purpose of God, an excellent 
paper by the retiring moderator, Deacon Ad- 
denbrook. Dr. C. L. Kloss sounded the tocsin, 
Is the Church Facing an Apostacy or a Re- 
vival? maintaining strenuously that it is re- 
vival and setting the seal to an evangelism 
that tells for righteousness. Other themes, 
such as Wealth in the Service of the King- 
dom, Church Financiering, Revivals New and 
Old, Influence of Congregationalism, by Rev. 
Messrs. Matthews of Kane, Sinks of Ridgway, 
Roberts of Mahanoy City, and Dr. Frank 
Russell of Meadville, put choice leaven into 
the lump. 

The benevolent societies were ably repre- 
sented by Drs. Richards, Duncan, Edwards, 
Mr. Puddefoot and Miss Jennie Blowers. 
Superintendent Jones, in Pennsylvania Pil- 
grims, reviewed the state work historically 
and appealed for a revival of righteousness: 
more and better churches; not more but better 
men and ministers; two schools—at Monterey 
and at Kane—which shall rank as the Phillips 
Andover Academy of Pennsylvania; and a 
full-fledged Congregational college. 

State Registrar Rev. W. F. Slade of Braddock 
reported tersely as tothe year’sadvance. Four 
churches, totalling 316 members, were added 
during the year, viz., Fountain Springs; Mc- 
Keesport, Elim; Milroy and Sugar Grove. 
Pennsylvania numbers 115, of which 35 are 
vacant. However, since January most of these 
have been filled with able men. Ninety-nine 
churches report a membership of 13,069, ad- 
ditions 1,343 of which 938, 70 per cent., were on 
confession. Coaldale Second leads with 57, a 
net gain over 1903 of 597. Sunday schools mem- 
bership numbers 14,310, an increase of 679. 
Interesting facts: the smallest church has a 
membership of three; the largest, 616. The 
oldest church is Ebensburg, organized 1797. 
Of 79 ministers serving the churches 40 were 
called since 1901. , 


27 ministers have served churehes 5 years or longer 
9 “e “ th “ 10 o “ “ 


5 “ “ “ “ 156 «“ “ “ 
3 “ “ “ as 20 * “ “ 


In the woman’s hour Miss Jennie Blowers 
of Porto Rico made the annual address. 

Among the most important transactions of 
the business hour was the sending of a message 
of God speed to Mayor Weaver in his fight 
against graft and greed in the Quaker City. 
Each annual meeting bears testimony to steady 
progress throughout the state of an increasing 
Pilgrim-Puritan sentiment that is bound to 
produce arich harvest for Congregationalism 
in the near future. Pennsylvania spells ‘‘ op- 
portunity.”” The numerical and financial 
status proclaims this. It is high time that we 
unhitch our wagon from the stake of lethargy 
and fasten it to the star of faith, freedom and 
fellowship. The next decade should score 
300 with at least 50,000 more Pennsylvania 
Pilgrims wedded fo our faith and polity. 

GO. A. J. 
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IOWA 


At the sixty-sixth session of this associa- 
tion entertainment was limited to lodging and 
breakfast. The association voted an indorse- 
ment of the new plan, and the Dubuque 
churches, whose invitation for next year was 
accepted, have the way clear beforethem. In 
co-operation with the Episcopalians, whose 
State Convention met also at Sioux City the 
same week, consent had been secured from 
the railroads to count the attendance at the 
two meetings together, and thus the one hun- 
dred certificates necessary to the concession of 
a one-third return rate were obtained. It will 
be remembered that in the West ministers still 
uniformly travel on half-rates. 

Mr. L. J. Smith of Osage was moderator, 
and no better one could have been found. Mr. 
E. F. Miller, another layman and the modera- 
tor of two years ago, was assistant. 

An almost unanimous vote rejected a propo- 
sition to discuss the Rockefeller gift to the 
American Board. This vote was not due to 
dearth of opinions er want of conviction, but 
it seemed needless to debate a question already 
so fully argued out in the wider forum of pub- 
lic discussion. 

The association has an effective protection 
against useless or idle discussions. No reso- 
lution or new business can be presented ex- 
cept through the business committee. After 
such presentation there is still the gauntlet 
of the resolutions committee to be run, which 
committee can introduce no subject which has 
not been referred to it. 

The Sunday school committee’s report awak- 
ened much interest. The discussion disclosed 
something of a demand for the separation of 
the state work from the national society, but 
a different opinion prevailed. Satisfaction 
was expressed in the new plan which permits 
the association to nominate the state superin- 
tendent, and to have a certain oversight over 
him through its Sunday school committee. 
Great hope also was manifested for the future 
of the society under the direction of Dr. San- 
ders. The committee’s nomination of Dr. 
H. W. Tuttle for state superintendent elicited 
applause and was enthusiastically indorsed. 

The address by Dr. Browne of Harpoot 
would have been an event in any religious 
meeting. It made a profound impression. 
We rejoice that our churches are to have the 
inspiration of Dr. Browne’s visits and his 
presence among them for some weeks. Dr. 
Gladden completed here his tour of the In- 
terior States, and his magnificent address on 
The Opportunity of Congregationalism was a 
fitting climax to an enthusiastic meeting. It 
is a pleasure to know that this address is 
shortly to be published by the Pilgrim Press. 

The woman’s hour was, as usual, impres- 
sive. The address by Miss Jennie Blowers 
of Porto Rico was particularly well received. 

The report of the evangelistic committee (a 
new committee) consisted of certain recom- 
mendations to the national committee, which 
were adopted. The national committee was 
represented by Dr. Herring of Omaha, who 
came to say a good word for the Frankfort 
Assembly. He also expressed approval of 
the plan suggested for the work of his com- 
mittee. 

The annual meeting of the Iowa Home Mis- 
sionary Society was a lively session. Beloved 
Secretary Douglass, amid demonstrations of 
approval, was voted two months’ vacation 
the coming summer. After some discussion 
the policy of remitting to the national society 
one-tenth of the state receipts from churches 
was approved. Considerable feeling and plain 
talk were evoked in connection with criticism 
upon some of the officers of the parent society, 
while a spirit of steadfast loyalty to ‘“‘the 
mother of us all’? was manifest. 

Iowa Congregationalism is characterized by 
cordial good fellowship among the ministers. 
Of course Congregationalism means good fel- 
lowship everywhere, but we cherish the belief 
that ours is something more than ordinary. 
In the minds of many this fellowship is closely 
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connected with, and in no small degree a re- 
sult of the policy which has prevailed for sixty 
years of taking the best hour of the day for 
devotion from 9.30 to 10.30 every morning. 
Sometimes the plan inconveniences the pro- 
gram committee, but the conviction abides 
that it is worth more than all the incidental 
losses it entails. This year ‘the devotional 
meetings were no exception to the rule, and 
when the venerable Dr. Ephraim Adams of 
Waterloo, now in his eighty-seventh year, 
and one of the two surviving members of the 
Iowa Band, spoke feelingly of the trials and 
privations of earlier years, and of what the 
morning hour of devotion in the state meet- 
ing had always meant to him and his com- 
rades in service, his remarks contributed not 
a little to the value of that particular hour, 
to the spiritual uplifting of those present, 
and to the quickening of the spirit of de- 


votion. BR. L. M. 
INDIANA 


Indiana Congregationalists learned little of Mich- 
igan City scenery and attractions during their stay 
in that city. They walked under umbrellas most 
of the time. They have a pleasant memory of the 
beautiful edifice and the generous hospitality of 
the people. The moderator, Rev. A. U. Ogilvie 
of Elkhart, born with a genius for presiding over 
deliberative bodies, brought every session through 
on time. 

A hearty greeting was voiced by the local Metho- 
dist pastor, and the association listened to the new 
secretary for systematic beneficence, Rev. C. A. 
Northrop, who introduced himself as the residuary 
legatee of the National Council’s Committee of Fif- 
teen. His speech, crisp and terse, left his hearers 
ready to make his acquaintance. 

The meetings of the women’s societies were of 
unusually high order. The speakers from out of 
the state included Mrs. Mary W. Mills, principal 
of the Cleveland Training School for Bible readers 
established by Dr. Schauffler, and Mrs. Bertha P. 
Stover of the West Central Africa Mission. 

The evening sessions were of great value. One 
was a home missionary rally. State Superintend- 
ent Curtis read his annual report. Rev. C. F. Hill 
gave a brief, well-ordered account of his missionary 
work in the Indiana coal fields, and Rev. A. M. 
Brodie, superintendent of home missions in Illinois, 
advocated fewer and -better churches; a new order 
of ministers and a new order of laymen. It wasa 
strong address, appealing to good business sense 
as well as to religious zeal. 

One evening’s program announced addresses by 
Dr. C. J. Ryder and Dr. C. H. Taintor. Before the 
association assembled came the news of the death 
of Dr. Taintor, which brought special sadness to 
Indiana churches, for he was a great friend to this 
work. The hour assigned him on the program was 
devoted to a memorial service. Dr. Ryder’s splen- 
did address in behalf of the A. M. A. left his 
hearers anxious to hear him again. 

The great evening session was the one marked by 
the address of Dr. Gladden. The church was packed. 
His address was a wonderful plea for the individual 
consecration of members to church work and a 
testimony to the value of organization. Dr. Gladden 
proved himself a brother beloved, and the influence 
of his visit will abide. 

The sermon by Rev. Harry Blunt of Indianapolis 
was virile and scholarly. The Power of the Gospel 
was considered from psychological and sociologica) 
standpoints with great spiritual earnestness. 

The program had for its keynote The Church and 
Modern Conditions. The speakers were mostly 
young and all of the modern spirit. Each session 
had but one theme, presented in a well-written 
paper, with two appointed leaders of discussion. 
The prepared addresses showed keen, fearless 
powers of diagnosis, yet added little in the way 
of remedy, though the treatment in each case wa: 
thoughtful and suggestive. ' 

The Church’s Place and Function among Forces 
to Redeem Humanity was assigned to Rev. A. U. 
Ogilvie. We must know the age and understand 
its message. Only so can we properly understand 
the place of the Church and cause it to minister 
among intellectual and social forces. 

The Ministration of the Gospel Required by Mod- 
ern Conditions was considered in two phases: 
Through the Church, by Rev. T. L. Dyer of Dun- 
kirk, and Through the Sunday School, by Rev. 
H. H. Wentworth of Terre Haute. They pleaded 
for preaching that will touch the sensibilities, lead- 
ing the will and conscience to loftier choices, and 
for better religious teaching in pulpit and Bible 
school. ~ an it : 

The final topic, The Adjustment of the Church 
and Its Equipment to Modern Conditions, by Rev. 
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A. J. Francis of Indianapolis, was suggestive along 
the line of the fact that the business of reaching 
folks d ds on per: lity; that adjustment and 
equipment will help, but the men and women in an 
institution are the vital forces. 

The report of the committee on evangelism con- 
vinced all that its achievements of the past year 
justified its appointment, and it was added to the 
standing committees. 

A Sunday School Commission was appointed, to 
investigate the demand made by modern conditions 
upon the Sunday school as to courses of study, 
teacher training, etc. 

A committee was appointed to prepare articles of 
incorporation for the General Association of Indi- 
ana, to be presented at the next meeting. This is 
to be done with a view to conserve the best inter- 
ests of both the association and the State Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

A dinner served by the Ladies’ Society of the 
entertaining church added a delightful social fea- 
ture. Appropriate toasts enlivened this occasion 
of rare good fellowship. 

The next meeting will be held with Temple 
Church, Marion. L. 


MISSOURI 





The thriving town and church of Hamilton, sev- 
enty miles northeast of Kansas City, amid straw- 
berry beds and fat stock farms, entertained the 
forty-first annual meeting of the association, May 
16-18. A layman, John D. Ripley of Webster 
Groves, presided acceptably. Rev. J. B. Toomey 
of St. Louis was preacher; the attendance was 
large and representative. 

Immense charts prepared by Superintendent 
O’Brien of the Sunday School Society told the 
graphic story of the last fifteen years of Missouri 
Congregationalism as to membership, home ex- 
penditure and benevolence. With the varied re- 
ports of the year, these reiterated the fact of the 
changing order of church life and work, open alike 
to the optimist and the pessimist for interpretation. 
Of recorded events some seemed to mark progress, 
others the reverse. Happily, Congregationalism 
does not live by annual reports alone. 

An association which changes nearly half its 
pastors within a year must need some time to get 
acquainted. Those who have recently joined the 
incoming procession are mostly within Dr. Osler’s 
lower limit of efficiency. There is a stout second 
Jones for St. Louis—may he stay as long as the 
first one has!—a hearty McDowell for Joplin, an 
earnest Ford for De Soto, Kettle and Keagy for 
St. Joseph and Hannibal respectively. These and 
many more have to be initiated, assimilated, got 
under the burden. 

Notable anywhere would have been the three de- 
votional addresses of Rev. W. M. Short of Kansas 
City; thrilling appeals for the note of fresh reality 
in evangelism, identifying the “ passion for souls,” 
not with some class feeling for “ sinners,” but with 
the Christian ambition to dominate the conscious- 
ness of the age and a special burden for minds 
most typical of the age. Of like temper was Rev. 
C. F. Stimson’s “ keynote ’”’ address on Interpreting 
Christ to Our Own Time. One must win the right 
to do it, experiencing, as a modern man, the interior 
processes which gave authority to the gospel of 
apostles and reformers. One should revolt, as 
from sacrilege, from proclaiming a gospel which 
he does not possess. Itis the Christian’s business 
to know and therefore to preach a contemporary 
Christ. 

Rev. F. L. Johnston’s strong historical paper 
showed the coincidence of revivals with many of 
the great forward movements of history, but failed 
perhaps to do sufficient justice to other forms of 
the operation of the one Spirit. A psychological 
study by Rev. H. P. Douglass tried to point out 
the conditions of wholesome evangelism, recogniz- 
ing on the one hand the dangerous possibility of 
invoking the mob spirit in the name of revival, but 
defending the essential spontaneity and deep orig- 
inality of the conversion experience. The address 
acknowledged large obligation to Mr. McKinley’s 
little book on Educational Evangelism, recently 
published by the Pilgrim Press. President George 
spoke forcefully for the ministry and Chicago Sem_ 
inary, but sickness and death robbed the program 
of most of the national societies’ representatives. 

The educational session was fittingly held at Kid- 
der, a near-by village and the seat of our splendid 
institute. Here Dr. Albert Bushnell reviewed fif- 
teen years of academy work in the state, the most 
heroic chapter in our history. President Fuller’s 
paper reported the growth of Drury College during 
his eleven years’ administration now closing. The 
triumphant disposal of the Rogers Academy debt 
of $7,500 marked the year’s work. Mrs. G. Byron 
Smith’s plea for a boarding hall for. Iberia Acad- 
emy set before us what all acknowledged as the 
next task of our state benevolence. To these 
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should be added the happy completion by the 
Women’s Home Missionary Union of the $25,000 
endowment fund for the chair of the dean of 
women in Drury College. Begun fifteen years ago 
at the suggestion of Dr. Henry Hopkins, this 
unique foundation represents the loyalty and love 
of hundreds of small givers and the executive skil- 
of officers and committees of the union who have 
pushed it to completion. 

One unusual courtesy of the entertaining church 
was the furnishing without cost to the association 
of a profusion of stationery, including a handsome 
souvenir program embellished with art covers and 





half-tones. Score one for the printer-editor-deal 
con. H. P. D. 
Resolutions of the Ohio 


Association 

Resolved, That this association hereby puts 
itself on record as condemning in the most un- 
qualified terms possible all such methods of 
business men and business corporations as are 
working injustice, embittering classes, and 
destroying that confidence which is the founda- 
tion of all abiding prosperity. 

Specifically we condemn, as thoroughly anti- 
Christian, the theory and the practices which 
accompany it, that business is a warfare to be 
waged for personal or corporate gain, and 
whose end is monopolistic control. We hold 
that business is ordained of God as a means of 
service for the public welfare; that it is to be 
prosecuted in the spirit of brotherhood and 
helpful ministry and with scrupulous regard 
to the ethical, as well as legal rights and in- 
terests of all concerned. 

Second, That we cordially indorse the reso- 
lution passed by the Massachusetts General 
Association, as follows: Resolved, That our 
Congregational churches and their represent- 
atives in their dealings with persons whose 
characters and business methods are in serious 
question should have due consideration to the 
effect of such action on public morals and 
on the efficiency of the church as a moral and 
spiritual leader. 

Third, That, while differing in our individ- 
ual opinions as to the ethical principles which 
should determine in the reception of gifts, we 
hereby put on record our confidence in the in- 
tegrity of purpose and deep devotion of the 
officers of the American Board; and we urge 
the members of our churches, in view of the 
ever enlarging field and the marvelously stra- 
tegical missionary opportunities of the pres- 
ent, to take its work anew upon their hearts 
and to multiply their gifts, that the work may 
be prosecuted with renewed energy. 





The Board Train for Seattle 


Arrangements have been completed for a 
special train across the continent to carry the 
officers, corporate members and other persons 
who are to attend the annual meeting of the 
Board at Seattle, Sept. 14-18. This train will 
be composed of Pullman sleeping cars, leaving 
Boston at 10.45 A. M., Friday, Sept. 8 and New 
York at 12.50 Pp. M., the two sections uniting 
at Albany. The following Sunday will be 
spent in Minneapolis, and the party is ex- 
pected to reach Seattle Thursday morning, 
Sept. 14. This is to be a personally conducted 
excursion, all the details will be in charge of 
a specialist accompanying the party, and the 
cost of passage, which is at low rates, includes 
fare, berth, meals and all necessary expenses 
for the outward journey. The excursionists 
have the choice of several routes returning 
and tickets are good till Nov. 30. In our ad- 
vertising columns will be found particulars 
of the excursion and guidance for securing 
full information. Those who attended the Na- 
tional Council at Portland, Ore., in 1898 under 
like auspices reported that every provision 
was made for their convenience and comfort. 
We have no doubt that a large delegation from 
New England will attend, and it is important 
that accommodations should be secured early. 
Mr. J. G. Hosmer at the rooms of the Board 
will receive applications. 
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Education 


Hastings College, Nebraska, receives $10,000 
from Dr. D. K. Pearsons, providing it gets 
$40,000 elsewhere. 

Harvard University has received $100,000 
from an anonymous donor for endowment of 
its department of social ethics of which Prof. 
F. @. Peabody has charge. 


Rev. Dr. Cornelius H. Patton, home secre- 
tary of the American Board, has been elected 
a trustee of Amherst College to succeed the 
late E. Winchester Donald, D. D. 





Spencer’s New Pastor 


Rey. Edwin G. Zellars of Paxton, Ill., began his 
pastorate in Spencer, Mass., the first Sunday in 
May. The Paxton church deeply regrets his de- 
parture. A protest against it signed by every mem- 
ber was presented to him. Mr. Zellars was a class- 
mate of the former pastor, Rev. C. J. Hawkins, 
now of Jamaica Plain, who recommended him to 





REV. EDWIN G. ZELLARS 


the Spencer church. He was the only candidate 
heard and received a unanimous call. 

He was born in Kansas and graduated from one 
of its denominational colleges and from Yale Divin- 
ity School. While in the seminary he preached at 
Bethany and at Westminster, Ct. His first parish 
was at Mayville, N. D. Declining three opportuni- 
ties to go to larger fields, he remained there until 
1892, when he accepted a call to Paxton, Ill. Mr. 
and Mrs. Zellars have traveled somewhat exten- 
sively in this country and abroad. G. R. W. 





Commencement Dates 


We print herewith the Commencement dates of col- 
leges and universities more orless closely related to our 
constituency. Any suitable additions will be welcomed, 











Amherst, Amherst, Mass., June 28 
Bates, Lewiston Me., June 29 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., June 21 
Berea, Bere a, Ky. June 7 
Boston Gonverstet, Boston, Mass., June 7 
Bowdoin, ———— =. June 22 
Brown , Pro videnc June 21 
Carleton, Northfield, ‘ainn. June 7 
Columbia University, New York, N ig June 14 
Jartmouth, Hanover, N. June 28 
Doane, Crete, Nebd., June 28 
Fargo, Fargo, N. D., Jume 14 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., June 14 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., June 28 
pa Galesburg, L i. June 8 
Seminary, ‘Auburndale, Mass., June 6 
Marietta, Marietta, O. June 14 
Massachusetts “Agricultural, Amherst, Mass., June 21 
Michigan, ty 2 ersity of, ane Arbor, Mich., June 22 
Middlebury, Middlebury. Vt. une 28 
Mt. Holyoke, So ley, Mass. he June 21 
Oberlin, Oberlin, O., June 28 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 21 
Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore., June 21 
Pomona, Claremont, Ca Ps, June 28 
Princeton Princeton, N June 14 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, J. Ji, June 21 
Simmons, Boston, June 14 
mit! id bay pn Mass., June 20 
Tabor, Tabor, Io June 15 
Talladega, alee Ala., June 13 
Trinity, June 28 
Vassar, Poug ughkeepsie June 14 
Vermont, University of, ey Vt, June 28 
Washburn, ee. , Kan., Jue 14 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass. June 27 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 0., June 15 
Whit Walla Walia, <a June 14 
Williams, Williamstown, M: June 22 
Worcester Polytechnic, ‘Worcester, Mass., June 8 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 28 
Yankton, Yankton, 8. ’D., June 7 





Whate’er we leave to God, God does, 
>And blesses us; 
The work we choose should be our own, 
God leaves alone. 
—Henry D. Thoreau. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ partes, Pilgrim Hall. June 5, 


10.30 a. M. Address, Rev. L Tenney; subject, The 
Making of Modern Italy. Illustrated with stereopti- 
con. Public invited. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION of Ros. 
ton and Vicinity, Berkeley Temple, June 5. Ladies 
Night. Speakers, Miss Margaret Slattery and Rev. 
E. F. Talmadge. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, annual meeting, Park 
Street Church, June 4. Addresses, Rev. W. G. Pudde- 
foot, Drs. J. L. Barton and P, S. Henson. 

Essex SOUTH BRANCH W. B. M., Peabody, June 7. 

CANADIAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, Bond Street 
Church, Toronto, June 7-12. 

INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 
N. ¥., June 7-13. Information furnished by vu. C. 
Thayer, M. D., Secretary, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY, annual meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, June 12, 2 Pp. M. 

INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION, To- 
ronto, Can., June 20-27. 

NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES: Student Conference, 
June 30—July 9; Young Women’s Conference July 11- 
20; Summer School for Sunday School Workers, July 
22-30; Summer School for Women’s Missionary So- 
cleties, July 24-31; General Conference of Christian 
Workers, Aug. 4-20; Post Conference addresses, Aug. 
22—Sept. 15. 








Deaths 
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Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Park fixed their permanent resi- 
dence in the little village of West xford, Mass., 
where here A nef —_— during the remainder of her 
life, a pe oO ty-nine years. 

During the twenty years which her husband spent in 
the torate Mrs. Park performed with faithful energy 
the duties of a minister’s wife. Hers was the organiz- 
ing and directing mind in all the woman’s wor! and 
movements in her own church. She was one of the 
early officers in the Essex North Branch W. B. M.,and 
assisted in the formation of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Association. In her family she was a devoted 
mother, not to her own children alone, but to the pupils 
who, during the period, were from time to time received 
into the parsonage. She was the sympathizing friend 
and helper not only of the poor, but of all who were in 


ony trouble. 

n the spring of 1859 the torate at West Boxford 
was relinquished and Rev. Mr. Park, with his energetic 
wife, opened a family school for boys which continued 
during the greater part of the time for the next twenty- 
five years. In this school, which was for many years 
a very useful and successful one, the best work of Mrs. 
Park was pone done. For the youths committed to 
her care she performed the work of a faithful mother, 
interesting herself in their religious character, their 
studies, their amusements and the formation of their 
manners. Parents reafzed that their young children 
could be safely left in her care, and many former pupils 
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parted one had loved in life were sung at her funeral 

and the body was laid to rest beside those of her husband 

and sons. 

Thus closes the record of an heroic life, lived for the 

. most part in the vale and the shadow, a life which was 

none the less great because very few looked upon it, 

Widespread reputation makes character and ability ap- 

preciated, but does not create 1t. The substance ef 

character is fixed like a mountain, while fame resembles. 

the oom mist which plays round about it. Ch: 

ter and a 


hours had the best men of the nation to encourage 
admire him. We have given the record of one who, 
with no encouragement from the plaudits of the woaes 
struggled with adverse circumstances, never yield 
for an instant to the deepest discouragements, gave to 
others from her small means, but gave them more from 
her large self, carried others along with herself over 
the rough places and furnished light, power, vigorous. 
help and sound, ageing wisdom to all who had the 
ood fortune to be near her. Positions in this life are 
argely accidental, and there are many who have cast 
a larger shadow with far less substance of personality 


than this gramd, but in a human sense lowly, wife, 
mother, teacher and friend. 
Oberlin, 0., May 2. w. E. P. 





of the school who are now enterprising and ul 
men attribute their start in life to the good example 
and wise cons power of Mrs. Park. 

But the school like all human things passed away, and 
twenty-one years of life with its light and shadow re- 
mained for its faithful home maanger. The golden 
wedding was celebrated in the old home on Nov. 5, 
1889. Four children and three grandchildren were 
present | and the occasion was a joyous one, long to be 





The ie for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





REV. S. H. FELLOWS 


Rev. S. H. Fellows, for forty-six years the beloved 
pastor of the Congregational church in Wauregan, Ct., 
died at the home of his grandson at McKeesport, Pa, 
on Thursday, April 20. He was born in Green County, 
N. Y., in 1827; educated at Plainfield Academy, Plain- 
field, Ct.; licensed ~ the Durham, N. Y., Presbytery 
in April, 1858, and ordained in Wauregan the following 
December. Mr. Fellows was prominent in the town 
and state religious, educational and political affairs. 
He was a member of the board of education of Piain- 
field for forty-two years, registrar of the Windham 
County Conference and of t&e association for twenty- 
eight years, and a director of the Missionary Society 
of Connecticut for fifteen years. He was beloved by 
all classes, unassuming. sympathetic, keenly alive to 
all matters pertaining to the well-being of humanity 
and identified with every good work im the commu- 
nity where his life was spent. As was said by another, 
* He was a rare combination of sweetness and strength’ 
modest, charitable, genial, lovable and noble.”’ 

A meniorial service was held with the church that he 
had served so long in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the Windham Conference, at which addresses 
were given by representatives of the State and County 
Associations and the Missionary Society of Connecti- 
cut, and seven of his young people were received into 
the church, a touching tribute to the faithfulness of 
their pastor. 

It was a jittle more than a month ago that the Wau- 
regan people were called to attend the funeral services 
of Mrs. Fellows, who for more than fifty-two years had 
been a faithful helpmeet, and whose graces of heart 
and mind added much to the success of her husband’s 
ministry. 

Sad as were the hearts of the surviving children and 
the sorrowing friends, there was a feeling of patient 
resignation when in the light of the setting sun the 
two caskets were slowly lowered into the fiower-cov- 
ered grave, and the sentiment was expressed, * Lovely 
and pleasant were they in their lives, and in death they 
were not divided.” . 


MRS. HARRIET T. PARK 

Died in West Boxford, Mass.,on April 10,1905, Mrs. 
Harriet Turner (Pope) Park, widow of the late Rev. 
Calvin E. Park, former pastor of the Congregational 
church in that place, aged ninety-one years and seven 
months. 

Mrs. Park was born in the city of Portland, Me., on 
the 31st of August, 1813. The thrilling events of the 
War of 1812 occurred during her earliest years. The 
first known members of her father’s family came to 
this country from England in 1636. One of the brethers 
went to South varolina and became the ancestor of a 
conspicuous family in that state. Rev. Joseph Pope, 
Mrs. Park’s paternal grandfather, was pastor of the 
Congregational church in Spencer, Mass., while her 
father, named also Joseph Pope, was an able and popular 
lawyer in Portland. 

Mrs. Park was the last of eight brothers and sisters, 
four of whom died in infancy. At the early age of four 
years she had the misfortune to lose her mother, but 
the management of her wise and genial father made her 
childhood a very happy one. Her father attended the 
Second Church in Portland, whose pastor, Rev. Edward 

‘ayson, was probably the foremost Congregational 
minister of his day in the United States. Mrs. Park 
remembered distinctly being baptized by Dr. Payson 
when she was about three years old, and was impressed 
during her earliest childhood by the remarkable spirit- 
ual character and powerful pulpit oratory of her pastor. 
At the age of nineteen she united with the second 
Church of Portland during the pastorate of the noted 
Dr. Bennet ler, who afterwards became the founder 
of the East Windsor (now Hartford, Ct.) Theological 
Sere Dr. ye Hamlin, then a young n an prepar- 
ing for his great missionary work in Constantinople, 
was a member of the same church with herself, and 
Mrs. Park was one of acommittee of ladies which pre- 
»ared his eutfit for the East. She is the * Miss P.” re- 

erred to on page 391 of Dr. Hamlin’s book, My Life 
and Times. 

On Nov. 5, 1839, at the age of twenty-six, the effi- 
cient and promising Miss Pope left the home of her 
childhood to become the wife of Rev. Calvin E. Park, 
who was the youngest son of Rev. Calvin Park, D.D., 
for many years a professor in Brown University in 
Providence, R.I., and the brother of the late Prof. 
Edwards A. Park, D.D., of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. After a pastorate of six years’ duration in Water- 
ville, Me., and another of two years in North Andover, 





BABY SLEEPS, MOTHER RESTS 
After a Warm Bath with Cuticura Soap 
and a Single Application 
of Cuaticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and purest and 
sweetest of emollients. This treatment means in- 
stant relief, refreshing sleep 4nd speedy cure for 
skin-tortured, disfigured, itchingand burning babies, 
and rest for tired, fretted mothers, in the severest 
forms of skin and scalp humors, eczemas, rashes 
and chafings, with loss of hair, when all else fails. 

” [ Adv. 


i cu. 
But time rolled on and brought for Mrs. Park the 
heaviest bereavements. 


her for a better world in 1895, and her second son, Rev. 
Charles W. Park (the oldest son having died in infancy ), 
who was peculiarly the pride and aoe of his mother, 
followed his father into another life eight months after, 
during the same year. He had rendered eleven years of 


effective service in the Marathi Mission in India and | 


afterwards filled with credit two pastorates in this 


life for the comfort of his parents and sisters, the one 


upon whose energy and good judgment the family for | 
years depended, joined his father and brothers in the | 


better land in 1902. 
her ry reforming in heaven before she 
the world. The two faithful daughters, 
mained to ba phe the last years 0 
thanks to theirefficiency, spent her latter days free from 
that or of anxiety which had previously pressed 
upon her. 

To the very last the aged matron maintained the old 
pee genre | of the parsonage. Relatives near and dis- 
tant, besides her many friends, were welcomed to her 
home. She still remained the sympathizing friend and 
wise adviser of all who came to her in trouble, and in- 
spired those around her with her own cheerfulness and 
courage as long as consciousness remained. 

On the tenth of April last, after a brief illness, the 
long period of nearly ninety-two years of labor and 
service came to an end, and she glided off into another 
world to meet her former companions, having survived 
nearly every relative and comrade of her earlier life. 
The last services were performed in the old home which 
had witnessed the strength and vigor of her earlier days. 
Rev. Hilary Bygrave, a friend to whom she was much 
attached, proqouncen the invocation; the Scriptures 
were read by Rev. C. L. Hubbard, the present — of 
the church ; and Rev. Charles Edwards Park of Hingham, 
Mass., a grandson of the deceased, offered a very touch- 
ing and impressive prayer. Two hymns which the de- 


Mrs. Park lived long enough to see 
herself, left 
however, re- 


Her husband, to whom she | 
had been supremely devoted for fifty-six years, left | 


Mr. William P. Park, the youngest of her | 
gave, we may say, the strength of his | 


their mother, who, | 













Ask your Dealer 


FOR THE 


FERRIS 


Hams and Bacon 


Tho Quality 
is There ! 





BORATED 
TALCUM 





peel jichtful after Shaving Sold everywhere, or, 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
3 GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 





























Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method fér dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
‘Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention this paper for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New: York 
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Without Cushions 


market at popular prices. 
largest in the United States. 


enduring, and it is less expensive. 
itself to color treatment, which is an ad- 
vantage as giving a more natural and less 
finished effect. 


VILLOW. 


Willow furniture is an invention of the 
quarter-century. It marks the latest 


up-to-date comfort of the busy, tired Ameri- 
can. 


It is more 
It lends 


It is as pliable as rattan. 


We were the first furniture 
manufacturers in New England 
to make a specialty of Willow furniture and put it on the 
Our assortment is today the 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE __ 
48 CANAL ST., FaymarkerSquare Subway; BOSTON 
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Calis 


BANHAM, HENRY E., San Francisco, Cal., to High- 
land. Accepts, and is at work. 

BUXTON, WILSON R., United Ch., Little Compton, 
R. I., to Academy Ave. Ch., Providence. 

EDWARDS, FRANKLIN B., Brooklyn, N. Y., to First 
Ch., Binghamton. 

FULTON, ALBERT C., Kennebunk, Me., to Brewer. 
Declines. 

GREENLEES, CHAS. A., formerly of Jennings, OKl., 
but recently at Trinidad, to Telluride, Col. 

GRUPE, C. W., Riceville, Pa., to Willsboro, N. Y. 

HURLBUT, Wo. H., recently of El Reno, OklL., to 
Northport, Mich., a former field. Accepts, and is 
at work. 

KETCHEN, CHAS. P., Sandisfield and New Boston, 
Mass., to Wolcott, Ct. Accepts. 

ILINABEERY, WM. L., to Ashford, Ct., in connection 
with Eastford. Accepts. 
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LUDLOW, THOS. V., Chicago Sem., to Minneha and 
Newalla, Okl. Accepts. 

MILLERD, N. A., Chicago, Ill., to Adams. Accepts. 

OMANS, CHESTER C., Wheatland, Mich., to Addi- 
son. Accepts. 

PINCH, PEARSE, Forestville Ch., Chicago, IIl., to 
Fairfield, Io. Accepts. 

RACKETT, E. IRVING, Orleans, Mass., to N. Pow- 
nal, Vt. Accepts. 

STEELE, JOHN T., Perkins and Olivet, Okl., to Har- 
mony, Bethel and Deer Creek. Accepts. 

THAYER, O. FRANKLIN, Mullan, Ida., to San Ja- 
cinto, Cal. Accepts, and is at work. 

Wyckorr, Jas. D., Carpentersville, Ll., to Stark. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BROCKIE, JOHN M., Bangor Sem., o. Oldtown, 
Me. Sermon, Prof. C. A. Beckwith; other parts, 
Rev. G. M. Woodwell, Prof. H. W. Hulbert and 
Pres. D. N. Beach, D. D. 

GOODSELL, FRED F., Hartford Sem., o. 

VAN RENSSLAER, AAI fy prec Hill Ch. 
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Hartford, Ct., May 19. Sermon, Pres. W. D. 
Mackenzie, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. H. 
Twichell, W. F. Sheldon, H. E.. Peabody and Prof. 
C. 8. Beardslee, D. D. 

HumeE, Rop’t ERNEST, o. United Ch., New Haven, 
Ct., May 24. Sermon, Pres. C. C. Hall, D.D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. J. Haynes, J. A. 
Richards and Drs. P. 8S. Moxom, T. T. Munger, 
J. L. Barton and R. A. Hume. 

ZIEGLER, Wo. H., o. Ivanhoe, Ill. Sermon, Rev. 
Frank Dyer; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. W. 
Safford, John Best, Andrew Erickson and R. G. 


Moore. 
Resignations 


CraceG, Amos E., Pittsford, Mich. 

JONES, TREVOR C., Morenci, Mich., after six years’ 
service. 

KENNISTON, GEO. N., Elmwood, IIl., to take effect 
July 1. 

KETCHEN, CHAS. P., Sandisfield and New Boston, 
Mass. 


Continued on page 774. 











cheerfully given on request. 





party, and whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss. 


SAMUEL B. CAPEN, LL.D., President 
G. HENRY WHITCOMB, Chairman Prudential Committee 


The ninety-sixth annual meeting of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions will be held in Seattle, Washington, September 14th—-18th, 1905. 
The executive officers are pleased to announce the complet’on of arrangements for 


The American Board Train 


via the following Official Route:—Boston & Albany, New York Central, and Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
ways from Boston to Chicago; Burlington Route (C. B. & Q. Ry.) from Chicago to Minneapolis; the Northern Pacific 
Railway from Minneapolis to Seattle. 





HOW TO JOIN THE SPECIAL TRAIN 


There is great interest in the coming annual meeting, and we confidently expect a large attendance. 
modations on the Special Train are limited, it is important that those intending to go with us register their names early. 
The rule of “first come, first served’’ will be strictly adhered to in assigning Pullman berths, therefore those desiring 
accommodations on the train should make application to John G. Hosmer, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., inclosing 
deposit of $10, stating plainly space desired, whether half or whole section, or drawing room; also how many in your 
All correspondence will be promptly attended to, and further information 


Address all communications regarding Special Train to 


JOHN G. HOSMER, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


All inquiries as to entertainment at Seattle or requests for hotel reservations should be addressed to Everett 
Smith, Esq., Boston Block, Seattle, Washington. 


CORNELIUS H. PATTon, Home Secretary 
FRANK H. WIaaINn, Treasurer 


As the accom- 











$5630 

















ortian 


AND RETURN 
From Chicago, via the Chicago & North-Western Ry., 
daily, May 23 to September 30. 
Omaha, Cheyenne and Granger, via St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, through the mountain scenery of Colorado and 
Utah, through the Lake McDonald Country or the Can- 
adian Rockies, with tickets via California or via Yellow- 
stone Park at slight advance in rates. 

Correspondingly low rates from other points, account 


LEWIS AND CLARK CENTENNIAL 


A great opportunity to visit one of the greatest 
countries, the largest fishing and lumbering 
the most aggressive, rich and growing cities in the world. 


The Best of Everything. 
Full particulars in regard to the exposition and 
descriptive of the Pacific Northwest sent to 
any address on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Tratfic 


Choice of routes via 


in and fruit raising 
industries, and some of 












CHICAGO. 











TWO CAPITAL BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Going Into Business 
FRANK E. SWEET. $1.00. 

‘* All the essentials of elementary instruction in 
the first principles of a commercial life are appar- 
ently contained in this book. It is made particu- 
larly attractive by being cast in story form; it is 
enlivened by vivacious incident and decisive char- 
acterization.’”’—Boston Transcript. 

“A story with a purpose. It shows that a man 
must learn business methods before going into 
business for himself. It fulfills its purpose and is 
also intrinsically interesting as a story.”—Chicago 
Record- Herald. 


Rufe and Ruth: A Partnership 
$1.00. 


A boy and his sister, living on an island off 
the Maine coast, form a partnership in which 
they achieve business success, and by study 
and experience in a neighboring city broaden 
their lives and develop noble characters. A 
story full of action and of human interest. 
The moral teaching, implied rather than ex- 
pressed, is in the direction of thrift, honesty, 
perseverance and honor. 

Usual discount of one-third to libraries. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


FRANK E. SWEET. pp. 234. 


Chicage 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 11-17. Not Ashamed of the 
Gospel. Rom. 1: 13-17. 

You were not able, Paul, to say this uni- 
formly of yourself for there were times in your 
life when you looked upon yourself as “‘ chief of 
sinners ” and “‘ less than the least of all saints.” 
Nor could you say it of all your fellow-Chris- 
tians, some of whom you used to admonish, 
and we have no record of your saying, ‘*I am 
not ashamed of the Church of Christ,’’ for on 
more than one occasion its impurity, its 
apathy, its dissensions caused you pain and 
perhaps brought a blush to your cheek. But 
there never was a time after you came really 
to understand the gospel, after your prejudice 
and misunderstanding gave way to reverence 
and confidence, that you were not able and 
glad to say, ‘‘I am not ashamed of the gospel.’’ 





Why are we modern Christians ever ashamed 
of it, ever apologetic, a bit mortified as was 
Peter in the Judgment Hall, when we are a 
little too closely identified with Christ, Chris- 
tian institutions and Christian occupations? 
We ought to be embarrassed by our own poor 
representation of the gospel, but let us never 
act as if we did not believe that the gospel 
were not the best thing known to man. Let 
us brush up our history and clear up our 








A SURPRISE PARTY 


How the Authoress Turned the 
Tables on Her Friends. 


A distinguished authoress with her husband 
moved to a California fruit ranch to get free 
from stomach and nervous troubles. She tells 
her food story as follows: 

**The change to outdoor life, abundance of 
fresh fruit, etc., did help us some, but as the 
necessity of cutting out all indigestible foods 
and thus striking at the root of the trouble, 
had not sufficiently impressed itself on our 
minds, we continued to indulge our appetites, 
till at last I was prostrated for a long time 
with a serious illness, during which I was 
simply starved on ‘gruel and things.’ One 
day while in this condition I demanded Grape- 
Nuts, merely because I wanted something I 
could chew. My wish was complied with, 
under protest at first, however, and then as 
no bad results followed, the crisp, nutty 
grains were allowed me in the way of humor- 
ing a harmless whim. 

** To the surprise of every one, the stomach 
which had persistently refused to retain the 
sloppy messes usually fed to sick folks, readily 
assimilated the Grape-Nuts, and I was soon 
able to take two spoonfuls three times a day, 
and when I got to that point my health and 
strength came back to merapidly. On recov- 
ery, and taking up my work again, I adhered 
to Grape-Nuts food for breakfast and supper, 
eating a good, plain dinner at noon. In four 
weeks I gained 10 pounds in weight. I have 
constantly used Grape-Nats food ever since 
and greatly to my advantage. 

“My faith in Grape-Nuts was a matter of 
much jesting to my family, and once when 
my birthday came around, I was told that a 
special dinner would be prepared to honor the 
anniversary. When I entered the dining-room 
I was surprised to find it decorated with 
Grape-Nuts boxes, some empty, some full, 
and some filled with flowers, etc., and the 
joke was hilariously enjoyed. My time came, 
however, when I returned the surprise by 
producing a delicious Grape-Nuts pudding, 
and dates stuffed with rolled Grape-Nuts and 
cream. Then ‘those who came to scoff re- 
mained to gorge themselves,’ if I may be 
pardoned the expression. It has not been 
difficult since that day to win converts to 
Grape-Nuts.” Name given by Postum Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial is, proof. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


minds with regard to the gospel if it does not 
seem to us large, winsome and powerful. 





We ought to be proud of the gospel, be- 
cause theoretically it is the grandest inter- 
pretation of the universe and of human life. 
One reason why more people do not believe 
it is that it seems to them too good to be true. 
Can we conceive of anything finer, more in- 
spiring, more adequate to every need of life? 
This is our gospel: God is; he is the kind of 
God Jesus believed and represented him to 
be. His love enfolds, protects, guides us ev- 
ery instant; it can save a man from his base- 
ness; it can heal society of its many ills; it 
will outlast all the sham and corruption of 
this world. This love rather than impersonal 
force is the central thing in the universe; we 
may rest upon it and find it the source of com- 
fort and of power 

When the sun grows old, 

And the stars grow cold, 

And the leaves of the judgment book unfold. 
This is the Christian gospel, and an architect 
might as well be ashamed of Cologne Cathe- 
dral and a musician of Beethoven’s Moonlight 
Sonata, as a Christian be ashamed of such an 
explanation of the world and of our lives. 





But besides being satisfying to our minds 
as an abstract theory, the gospel is a most 
perfect working instrument. It undertakes 
to do certain things, and it invariably suc- 
ceeds. If it worked once or twice or even 
ninety-nine times and failed on the one hun- 
dredth occasion of its use, we might beashamed 
of it. But if history has proved one thing, it 
is that we can put down the Christian gospel 
anywhere in space and time and expect in 
time a certain definite result. This does not 
mean that it makes perfect men in a day or 
a year. It does not mean that there are not 
many apparent failures of the gospel, but in 
every such case it will be found that failure 
was not due to the gospel, but to some foreign 
influence affecting its operation. A delicately 
adjusted instrument will sometimes fail to do 
what is expected of it simply because of the 
presence of a grain of sand. The working of 
the gospel in society and individual is often 
hindered by a perverse will, by neglect or 
failure to supply the needed co-operation. 





To stand up and say as Paul did, “I am not 
ashamed of the gospel,”’ requires a gospel life 
back of the words, otherwise they are an 
empty proclamation. The argument from 
theory and from history is good, but the argu- 
ment from personal experience counts even 
more. If, in a modest way, one can say: “I 
really am not ashamed of the gospel. I have 
tried it long enough to know that it helps me 
to be steady, pure, loving and brave, and that 
it can help others too,’ then our testimony 
has the right ring. We want to be able to say 
with Paul, ‘I am ready.”’ 





How proud we become at times of “our 
set,’’ “‘our society’?! We come home from 
school and college and talk enthusiastically of 
“the fellows.” Would that we might have 
something of the same hearty belief in Chris- 
tianity, in our Endeavor Society, in our church, 
so that outsiders would see that we really do 
value our religion, that we never hide or dis- 
esteem an outward connection with any of its 
forms and especially our personal relation- 
ship to Jesus Christ. 


POINTS TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 


Is it ever a credit to a person to feel shame? 

What is the best antidote you have found to 
over-modesty and false humility in the Mas- 
ter’s service? 





American children in the process of being edu- 
cated in schools said by some to be devoid of moral 
instruction, schools affirmed by some to be breeding 
places for unmoral or immoral character, are ac- 
quiring ideas of moral obligation sufficient if put 
into practice in daily living to make them safe, 
useful and honorable members of society.—Hon. 
George H. Martin. 
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Religious Notices 


ecclesiastical notices, addresses a ministers 
ete., ieee ten cents a i 


AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 wen 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Objec 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. (hd 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
pon yes b — er tee houses in lea ing seaports at home 
and a! es libraries for outgol ess 
pup! tiishoe t the Piyailor’s Magazine, Seaman’: 1s Priond an 


Boat. 
ntributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the — office of the — at BP pes York. 
HARLES A. 


a, President. 
Rev. G. MoPHERSON HUNTER. eon 
W. HALL Ropes, Treasurer. 

ANNIVERSARY WEEK, ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARY, JUNE 4-8, 1905: On Sunday, June 4, the Sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper will be dministered at the 
close of the ge A service. At 4 p.M. the Bacca- 
laureate Sermon will be delivered by Professor Hincks. 

Public examination of the various classes will be held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 6 and 7. The anniver- 
sary of the Society of Inquiry will be held in the Semi- 
nary Church on 7% eveni at 7.45. Address by 
Prof. John Bascom. , LL. D., of Williams College. 

On Wednesday, at 3 80 P: ‘., the Alumni will hold their 
annual meeting in the Seminary Church. Discussion of 
the subject: The Attitude of Educated Young Men 
toward the Ministry. Rev. James L. Hill will preside 
At6.00 p. M. on Wednesday a collation will be served, Le 9 
lowed by a social gathering ; and at 8.00 P. M. there’ will 
be brief exercises, opening the Fiske Hiemorial Mis- 
peecpet A Rooms and the John Phelps Taylor Palestinian 
Collection. 

Thursday, at 11.00 A M., graduating exercises in the 
Seminary Church. Atl Pp. ‘M. the Alumni Dinner in Bart- 
let Chapel. 

imited number of rooms in Seminary buildings 
available for visiting alumni un application, with meals 
at Dining Hall. 

















Wants 
Notices under this h five lines (evght 
words to the line), cost nee: ee ‘ita re each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








For Rent, a six-room, Mec gen cottage at Prince’s 
Point, Yarmouth, Me. Inqui lire of Everett G. Loring, 
superintendent of schools, ‘Kingston, Mass. 


Wanted. Summer boarders, Whately, Mass. Pleas- 
ant home overlooking the Connecticut valley. House 
containing all modern conveniences. Excellent board. 
Address Box 37, North Hatfield, Mass. 


Returned Missienary with business training and 
proven executive ability desires position as Secretary 
or ig me Agent. Highest references. Address 
G. R. W., Box 102, East Northfield, Mass. 


Wanted, a young nay senegneher and typewriter, 
familiar with general office work and capable of acting 

as private secretary. State age, ex erience and salary 
expected. Address H., 22, care The Congr egationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Summer Cottage, on Connecticut coast, near New 
London. 7 rooms, completely furnished, 230 a@ month. 
$75 for three months; for five months. ~— of 
pa rge H. Elwell, Room 616, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, 

ass. 


Farmhouse to rent for the season in Hillsboro, N. H., 
furnished, except linen and silver; beautifully situated 


on bigh land. Tenants can have use of garden and sta- 
ble if desired. Address Mrs. E. ©. Gibson, Hillsboro 
Bridge, N. H 


Persons Desiring Board for the summer months 
at an attractive farmhouse with high elevation, beautiful 
views, broad piazza and nice lawns, shade trees, good 
board and rooms, please address Box 176, Hilisboro 
Bridge, N. H. 


en Positions. Ma $2,000. Salesman $1,500. 
ae er 81.2 200. Clerica rie 000. Secretary (stenog- 
rapher) Other high grade positions on file. Write 
us confidentially about eo Business Opportunity 
Co., 1 Union Square, N 


For Sale or To Rent, Hawkes cottage, seven 
rooms, furnished, Bear Island, Lake Winnipesaukee ; 
under jarge pines, near steamboat landing ; good water, 
5 scenery good boating. Lge and bathing. Inquire 

W.N. Mason, Salem, Mass. 


W t 





Cc i Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. — Wanted. a few gentlemen and ladies to 
complete a party for four weeks’ trip in Julyand puget. 
Inexpensive. ‘or particulars address Rev. Robert C. 
Bryant, 517 N. Court Street, Rockford, Il. 


Technical Positions paying $1,000-$5,000 now 
waiting for capable Draug Nemnee, oy Archi- 
tects, Superintendents, Foremen and Chemists. Write 
us today stating experience and position Yor Office 
in 12 cities. Hapgoods, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wanted. Boarders for the summer, beginning 
June 15th, at Breezy Hill House and Cottage, on an es- 
tate of 400 acres. Goif, tennis, etc. Farm supplies— 
vegetables, milk and cream. Send for illustrated book- 
let. Mr. or Mrs. Eben Fish, P. O. address Lisbon, N. H. 


For Sale for 8100. A small Hook & Hastings two- 
manual pipe organ with Voy Original cost $1,000. 

Makers state it gm cost $200 to put in good condition. 
Further descri eo given on application to Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Geo. W. Mehaffey, 
General Secretary. 


The Middlefield Inn. Open for a few summer 
guests. For quiet rest, country charms and beautiful 
soentey this village in the Berkshires is unsurpassed. 
Delightful summer colony. Home oe. Cheery 
rooms. Country board. ations | ead eet. Terms 
moderate. Special June rates. e parties & enter- 
tained. Address Edwin 8. gd Mia lefield, Mass. 


For Sale. Second-hand church organs, both pipe 
and reed. We have several desirable organs whic! ad 
have taken in exchange and offer at genuine bargain 

sees. To purchase a second-hand organ from the 

y Organ Co, means ‘tha you will not e deceived as 
ped ie condition. Please state seating Re nf of church 


size 0 .) Address Estey Company. 
120 0 Boylston St, Boston. 2 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


(The editor in charge of this column and his asso- 
ciates would count it a favor if those who follow it 
from week to week would put themselves in com- 
munication with him in regard to its value or offer 
suggestions for its improvement. Such a tie with 
those for whom we work and whom we seldom see 
is readily established by the use of even a postal 
card. 


June 4, Sunday. The Passover.—Ex. 12: 1-14. 

The Passover is the one sacrifice of the Jewish 
people, surviving when all others ceased with 
the destruction of the temple. Note that it is 
not limited to any place and so reminds us of 
Christ’s words to the woman at the well. It 
is a family sacrifice. It had relation to God’s 
special ownership of the firstborn. It was a 
sign of the covenant which Orientals seal by 
bloody tokens. It was a memorial of national 
and personal deliverance. Though eaten in 
haste and with bitter herbs, it was to be a 
feast of joyful remembrance. The Lord is 
the portion of his people even in danger and 
uncertainty. Lord, be Thou my guest, as in 
the homes of Israel on that night of death in 
Egypt. Preserve me from perils and go with 
me wherever Thou callest me to go. Train 
me for service, as Thou hast ever trained 
Thy children. And let my trust in Thee be 
simple and sincere. 


June 5. The Order of the Feast.—Ezx. 12: 

15-28. 

The forbidding of leaven refers to the haste 
of that first Passover. Theleavening of bread 
takes time. It came also to have a meaning 
of purification, leaven uncontrolled being the 
corrupting element. The yeast plant turns 
starch into sugar and sugar into alcohol. No 
general argument can be drawn from this 
fact as to our common diet which will not 
condemn bread and vinegar. 


June6é. The Exadus.—Ex. 12: 29-42. 

This blow struck home. King and people 
were eager to be rid of them. Note the mixed 
multitude—the people needed sifting before 
they could be used. The slow processes of 
God in the building of the world find their 
parallel in this slow preparation for the up- 
lift of humanity. We would like to see the 
end—we shall see it; but not now. Compare 
Heb. 11: 40. 


June7. The Pillar of Fire.—Ex. 13: 17-22. 

Light to his people, darkness to their ene- 
mies! The fire is still God’s symbol, warming 
or consuming. It must have been to Moses a 
constant reminder of the bush that was burned 
with fire, where God had sent him forth. This 
presence of God is our confidence and guide. 
It should also be our joy. 


June 8. Pharaoh’s Pursuit.—Ex. 14: 1-14. 

The king’s fear soon gives place to anger. 
The one thing a proud man will never concede 
is that he is wholly wrong. From the point of 
view of Israel’s safety it was needful that the 
power of Egypt should be crippled while [s- 
rael was in the wilderness. So, too, the pur- 
suit of Pharaoh put an end to any claim that 
the people were bound to return when they 
had made the sacrifice which Moses first pro- 
posed to the king. 


June9. “Go Forward.”’—Ex. 14: 15-20. 

Turning back is never the way of safety in 
our walk with God. If he has a purpose, he 
will make a way. We have our doubts and 
fears and perplexities. We may be like men 
who areina tunnel. To return will leave us 
on the wrong side of the mountain. It may be 
dark enough at present but somewhere ahead 
the light is shining. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Cures Headache 
caused by summer heat, overwork, nervous dis- 
orders or impaired digestion. Relieves quickly. 
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June10. The Red Sea.—Exz. 14: 21-31. 

The crossing place is disputed—it was prob- 
ably well up toward the end of the Gulf of 
Suez. Whether Pharaoh was among the 
drowned is not stated. The lesson of the 
story is that God is with his people to 
the uttermost. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


RELIGION AND BUSINESS 





If ever a people as a whole cease to prac- 
tice the standards of the Christian people, 
both democracy and modern commerce will 
topple over and fall. They will become im- 
possible. The world must then revert to au- 
tocracy in government and to an exchange of 
actual values in place of credit, in trade. The 
strongest assets of the commercial world, the 
strongest security to our political structure, 
is the Christian religion.— Living Church. 


NO RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SCHOOLS 


Definite religious teaching should be left 
where it belongs, to the Church and to the 
home. State officials could not teach even 
the Ten Commandments in other than a per- 
functory way without arousing controversy. 
It is because the Church and Christian par- 
ents have failed to give the religious instruc- 
tion that they ought to have given that the 
demand is made for such instruction in the 
public schools.—The Churchman. 
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Your Money Ly? 
Working at 


Always subject to your control if required for 
other purposes. Invested with 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 


which has been established 12 years, your savings 
will be in absolutely safe, conservative hands, 
free from speculation and earning for you 


5 Per Cent. Per Year 


for every day in our care. Earnings remitted semi- 
annually by check or compounded. We have never 
paid less than 5% per year on savings, distributing 
to holders of our certificates profits amounting to 
nearly three-quarters of a million dollars, while 
materially adding to our surplus. 

Our business is conducted under 


New York Banking Department Supervision 


by whom it is examined each year. 

Let us show you how we can handle your savings 
accounts to better advantage than most other bank- 
ing institutions. WRITE TO- 
DAY. Ask for Booklet B. 
Assets - - = $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits - $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 

and LOAN CO. 
12 Times Building, 
Broadway, New York City 


PER YEAR 














STRENGTH OF 


Md 





What Sterling 


is to Silver 


What Bessemer is to Steel 
PRUDENTIAL is to Life Insurance 


’Tis the sense of saving that lays the Rock 
foundation of Prudential Protection. It will 
be a pleasure to explain if you will write us 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OP NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. 


Dept. 59. 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 





Southern Timberlands 


Make a Safe and 


Highly Profitable Investment 
Examinations and direct purchases made for clients 
by party with extensive first-hand knowledge. Address 


TIMBERLAND, P. 0. Box 502. Raleigh, N. C. 


The Lancaster Inn 


One of the finest old New England 
villages. First class table, supplied in 
part from our own farm, large, comforta- 
ble rooms, beautiful shady drives Golf, 
Tennis, etc. Refers by permission to 
the Editor-in-chief, also the Business 
Manager of Zie Congregationalist. 


E. A. DORE & CO. 
Lancaster, Mass. 





Educational Evangelism 


By CHARLES E. McKINLEY 
Pp. 265. $1.25 net 


“ A book whose value and importance are entirely ou 
of proportion to its size is the essay of Mr. McKinley on 
Educational Evangelism. It is one of the most sensible 
and thoughtful presentations of what the spiritual dis- 
cipline of youth should be, both through the pulpit and 
in the school, that has recently appeared. The auth 
confesses indebtedness to Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Pr 
William James, and others, but he shows himseif 
original thinker, a man of insight, and a true lover o 
youth. Clergymen and all others interested in the re- 
ligious influence of boys and girls from sixteen to 
twenty will find much that is very suggestive in this 
essay.”’— The Independent... , 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston 


Branches at New York and Chicago 
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The Midweek Meeting 


FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSH'P 


** For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 


(Topic for June 4-10) 


How to Make a Sunny Life. John $4: 25- 
333 Isa. 26: 1-7 

The witness of cheerfulness. Peacemolding 
the countenance. The rest of the heart. 

The light in the Christian’s face is a glow 
and not a reflection. Unless there is a light 
within, there will be little shining of the face. 
And this light within is the light of the pres- 
ence of God. Weare not to let our hearts be 
troubled; but the true method is not so much 
by resisting worry, depression, doubt and fear 
as by letting God’s spirit in to fill us full of 
the peace of God which passeth understanding. 
Our safety against gloom, that is, consists in 
a preoccupied rather than a resisting mind. 





Have you ever noticed, among a crowd of 
strangers, how many listless or unhappy faces 
aretobefound? A visitor from another world 
would be likely to conclude that most men on 
earth are unhappy. Have you noticed also 
what a rise of the temperature of joy comes 
to such a crowd with the appearance of a smil- 
ing face? Sad hearts respond to smiles and 
laughter as the dark waters catch the first 
glow of the morning sun. The child’s uncon- 
scious joy brings a gleam of delight to every 
sane onlooker. And the cheerful suffering of 





BOOK OF BOOKS 
Over 30,000,000 Published. 


An Oakland lady who has a taste for good 
literature tells what a happy time she had on 
** The Road to Wellville.”” She says: 


**T drank coffee freely for eight years be- 
fore I began to perceive any evil effects from 
it. Then I noticed that I was becoming very 
nervous, and that my stomach was gradually 
losing the power to properly assimilate my 
food. In time I got so weak that I dreaded 
to leave the house—for no reason whatever 
but because of the miserable condition of my 
nerves and stomach. I attributed the trouble 
to anything in the world but coffee, of course. 
I dosed myself with medicines, which in the 
end would leave me in a worse condition than 
at first. I was most wretched and discour- 
aged—not 30 years old and feeling that life 
was a failure! 

**I had given up all hope of ever enjoying 
myself like other people, till one day I read 
the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.’”’ 
It opened my eyes, and taught me a lesson 
I shall never forget and cannot value too 
highly. I immediately quit the use of the 
old kind of coffee and began to drink Postum 
Food Coffee. I noticed the beginning of an 
improvement in the whole tone of my system, 
after only two days’ use of the new drink, 
and in avery short time realized that I could 
go about like other people without the least 
return of the nervous dread that formerly 
gave me se much trouble. In fact my nerv- 
ousness disappeared entirely and has never 
returned, although it is now a year that I 
have been drinking Postum Food Coffee. 
And my stomach is now like iron—nothing 
can upset it! 

**Last week, during the big Conclave in 
San Francisco, I was on the go day and night 
without the slightest fatigue; and as I stood 
in the immense crowd watching the great 
parade that lasted for hours, I thought to 
myself, ‘This strength is what Postum Food 
Coffee has given me!’” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

The little book ‘‘The Road to Wellville’’ 
may be found in every package. 
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a child of God is an effective witness to the 
reality of God’s fatherhood and the sufficiency 
of God’s care. Those of us who seem to have 
no other way of witnessing can testify for 
God by opening our hearts to his presence and 
letting that inward light shine forth for others’ 
seeiug. 


The dark hours, as men call them, are our 
special opportunity for this form of witness- 
bearing. The echild’s mirth proves nothing 
but youth and irresponsibility. But if you 
are in trouble, burdened with care, in poverty, 
lame, blind, infirm and yet full of cheer and 
with a lighted countenance that speaks of 
inward peace, you attract my attention, 
strengthen my courage and give mea clew toa 
secret spring of happiness from which I desire 
also to drink. Most of us can remember some 
bright face shining above calamity which has 
helped us in our struggle. Many of us, per- 
haps, look to see whether the troubled ones 
we meet along our way have won that triumph 
of good cheer. A smile above a crutch is a 
witnessing miracle of good cheer. 


The peace of God molds the features—just 
as the worry that forgets God carves wrinkles. 
There are no beautifiers like faith and hope. 
When Moses had been many days with God 
his face shone. When Stephen stood before 
the council they saw his face as it had been 
the face of an angel. These changes do not 
come in a day. They come unconsciously. 
Ananias, who was thinking first of self, could 
never have looked as Stephen did. For the 
face of the Christian, radiant with inward 
peace, is the gift of God in long experience. 


Our need, then, for the sunny life is rest of 
heart—the quietness which comes when our 
hearts are stayed on God. Then all things 
fall into their right proportion. It becomes 
natural to seek God’s kingdom first. Weare 
not afraid to wait for outward things, because 
we have the inward treasure. The peace of 
Christ rules in our hearts and forms our lives 
in constant cheer. The old lamps of duty 
must not be suffered to go out. It is possible 
to be sober and yet glad. Joy is deeper even 
than happiness. And the sense of physical 
depression and mental worry is to be over- 
come by the help of God who is our sure 
reward. 


Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MASSACHUSETTS 
Avalon 3 4 gpring 
Berkeley, First 11 21 Taunton Winslow © 46 
eM : 1 Tewksbury 4 5 
Highland 12 12 Worthington Es Ee | 
Little Lake —- 83 > 
Mills College 3 8 Rr re 
Oakland, Market St. 6 9 Auburn 3 3 
Second 19 19 —. “meat 4 4 
Pasadena, First 10 46 Swan - 4 
Petaluma 4 6 
Riverside 31 40 OREGON 
Santa Ana 12 22 portland, es 
San a First 11 22 Hass: ais Bt _ 40 
Hag Vie : 3 Sunnyside 53 57 
- ne 3 4 VERMONT 
San Jacinto 4 7 Barre 14 17 
San Jose 3 16 Bellows Falls 17 18 
CONNECTIOUT Springfield oF 
Bow Haven, Dwight WASHINGTON 
>lace — 37 pg 
weeverd Ave. ‘oe Sprague “4 ” 
nitec ee 3 
Southington 23 31 White Salmon — ll 
Terryville 5 66 WISCONSIN 
ILLINOIS mn aa — 4 
Chicago, New Eng- vansville 16 22 
land * 8 _ 43 Gay’s Mill — 6 
Warren Ave. — 70 Grand Rapids 22 22 
Union Park — 23 Janesville — 13 
Wyoming 15 17 Madison, First 17 17 
Milwaukee, Han- 
MAINE over St — 25 
Auburn, High St. 11 23 Pilgrim — 13 
Brewer, First 5 11 _Plymouth = Se 
Prescott 8 9 
MASSACHUSETTS Prairie du Chien 10 12 
fouratouie 16 23 Watertown 24 24 
ee 39 51 
reer OTHER STATES 
toniow Center 29 41 Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Lynn, First 6 10 Souch 35 43 
North Adams 9 9 Cleveland, O., High- 
morte Brookfield, land 10 16 
: 5 Dawson, Minn - oF 
North’ Reading, Great Falls, Mont. ee, 
Union 5 16 Grinnell, Io — 19 
Pittsfield, First 9 ¥Y Mount Carmel, Pa. 4 4 
Pilgrim 5 5 Lincoln, Neb., First 5 5 
Quincy, Bethany 9 10 Newark,N. J. — 14 
somerville, High- Winnipeg, Can., 
land 13 13 P 72 


Conf., 668. Tot., 1,351. 
Total since Jan. 1, conf., 3,128; tot., 7,513. 
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BALDWIN 
REFRIGERATORS 


Scientific—Practicai 


This design illustrates positive cir- 
culation. The cold (Heavy) air 
drops from ice chamber through a 
remoyabie, cleanable steel air duct, 
and entering the bottom of pro- 
vision room, rushes upward forcing 
all moisture and odors before it. 

A strong, continuous eurrent of 
ary’air (in one direction only), has 
more to do with preservative re- 
sults than has low temperature. 


Baldwin 22 A" 
Refrigerators 


Excel in Both Desirable Features. 


Many styles to choose from, in soft 
wood, ash and oak with opal glass, 
tile, metal and spruce linings. 
Shelves and air ducts removable, giving 

easy access to all parts for cleaning. 
Our catalogue tells about them alli—sent free 

on request. 

Baldwin Refrigerator Company 
432 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 






























REDUCED PRICE SALE 


Suits, Skirts 
and Jackets 


At One-Fifth Reduction From Catalogue Prices 


$6 Suits now $4.80; 
$12 Suitsnow $9.60 
$18 Suits now $14.40 
$25 Suits now $20.00 


$4 Skirts now $3.20 
$7 Skirts now $5.60 
$10 Skirts now $8.00 
$12 Skirts now $9.60 


Prices also reduced on | 
Jackets, Shirt Waist 
Suits. Silk Costumes, ; 
Rain Coats, etc. 


We Make Everything to 
Order and Guarantee 
to Fit You 

We have a choice line 
of mohairs, serges, lans- 
downes, taffetas, eoli- 
ennes, and other light 
weight Summer fabrics, 
from which we will make 
to your order any gar- 
ment illustrated in our 
Summer Catalogue at a 
reduction of One-Fifth 
from the regular prices. 

ALL OF OUR STYLES 
AND MATERIALS ARE 
INCLUDED IN THIS SALE. 

Over 150 styles and 400 
materials from which to 
make selections. 


Do Not Miss This Opportunity to Save Money 
on Your Summer Costume 


to any part of the United 
We Send FREE States our new Summer 
Catalogue showing the latest New York Fash 
sone, a large assortment of eo yp les of the 
Newest Materials, and simp) —, for 
taking measurements correct y. Write for 
them today. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 1% yrs. 






































Je Bi Waterman & Sons 
FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 


All modern epreromants — one roof, in- 
cluding offices. morgue, dressing 














MORPHINE and Ligues 


salesrooms, 
rooms and chapel. so Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 
Habits Cured. 


OPIUM tsi tegs samen 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken me com. 
Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 





Fok all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston or Chicago. 








XUM 
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Congregational City Federation 


In connection with the last meeting of the 
National Council at Des Moines, Io., last Oc- 
tober an organization on a national scale was 
formed to promote the united work in cities of 
Congregational churches. This constitution was 
adopted. We comment elsewhere upon the 
movement. 

I. Name. The name of this organization shall 
be the Congregational City Federation. 

11. Purpose. The purpose of this federation 
shall be the evangelization of the cities by means 
of local City Missionary Unions and Church Ex- 
tension Soeieties,’and to promote the formation 
of similar organizations where needed. 

III. Organization. This federation shall be 
composed of representatives of Congregational 
organizations of whatever name working for 
city evangelization and church extension. 

Iv. Membership. Each local organization may 
be represented by one or more delegates at the 
meetings of the federation. 

v. Business. In all questions affecting the 
management and policy of the federation the 
vote shall be taken by societies when demanded. 

vi. Meetings. The federation shall meet an- 
nually in connection with the National Council 
or the missionary bodies. 

VII. Officers. The officers of the federation 
shall consist of a president, three (3) vice-presi- 
dents, a secretary-treasurer and an executive 
committee composed of the officers and four (4) 
additional members, four (4) of whom shall 
constitute a quorum. 

vill. Duties of officers. The duties of the 
president and the vice-presidents shall be those 
usual to such officers. The secretary-treasurer 
shall be the office and[field representative of the 
federation, shall keep the records and conduct 
the correspondence of the organization and 
shall receive and disburse funds under the 
direction of the executive committee. 

Ix. Terms of officers. All officers shall be 
elected at the.annual meeting of the federation 
and shall hold office for one year or until their 
successors are chosen. 

xX. Executive committee. The executive com- 
mittee shall have general charge of the affairs 
of the federation when the same is not in session. 

XI. Amendments. Amendments to this con 
stitution may be made if reported at the previ- 
ous annual meeting of the federation or if rec- 
ommended by the executive committee. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 

President, H. Clark Ford, Cleveland, O. 

lst Vice-President, Rev. S.C. Bushnell, Arling- 
ton, Mass, 

2d Vice-President, Rev. J.C. Armstrong, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

3d Vice-President, Rev. C. R. Brown, Oakland, 
Cal. 

Secretary-treasurer, Rev. H. F. Swartz, 26 
Northfield Avenue, Cleveland, 0. 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers 
and O. L. Whitelaw, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. E L. 
Smith, Seattle, Wn.; Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
New York City; Rev. F. S. Fitch, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Not knowledge but faith; not possession of 
many truths but allegiance to a person; not 
acceptance of certain difficult propositions, 
but surrender to Christ constitutes a man a 
Christian. And to erect terms of communion 
which Christ himself did not erect, or to exact 
from the catechism a creed which Christ did 
not exact, is to be unfaithful to Him.—Dr. 
Marcus Dods. 


CHURCH GLASS pecoratina CO. 
American Mosaic Glass Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
English Stained Glass Windows 
Church Decorations 


STUDIOS AND j 28 WEST 30th STREET 
WORKSHOPS NEW YORK 


MENEFLY £60, BELLS 


mipped Bel swear Found in ip America, 
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Bag Department_:, 


thoroughly introduce to you the 
large and extensive stock which 
this new department carries, we 
shall offer during the month of 
June selection from among the 
new goods received at prices 
beyond all competition. We 
invite your inspection of these 
goods, even though you have 
no intention of buying. 

















MAG ; am 


Are gaining daily in popularity as the wise housewife 
learns through her friends or by her own experience of 
their goodness. 

If you are open to conviction, wish to save coal bills and 
get better cooking, drop us a line and we'll send you facts 
about Magee Ranges well worth while to know 


— worth your time to read. 


Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘ The Magee Reputation,” sent FRE E. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos, 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the celebrated “* Magee” Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 








Church Org ans. 


Main Office & Works P. 0. Kendal Green, Mass. 


Individual Communion Cups 


Our “ SEL¥-COLLECTING ’”’” 
Tray is the best for all 
churches. Over 2,000 churches 
now use this tray. Saves ONE- 
FOURTH the cost of any other 


“~~ Upon. 
RA wewirte eT 
LATEST racers. : 








BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA | system. Write for our liberal offer fora service for your 


CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS | Bext communion. Address, ‘Thomas Communion 
HASTINGS, MASS. | —— ute 
ig for the NEW Church. 


CHURCH * You Need for the OLD. 


Furniture Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 





Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES | ‘ashington St. & Wabash Av., Chicago 














AUSTIN-ORGAN-©. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BUILDER. F0P-TUBULAR-PNEUMATIC | 
AND-ELECTRIC-PIPE-ORGANS— | 


BELLS. | 


Al py Bg 
Cctmtogue. eo C.8. BELL: Con 





- OF-A-SUPERIOR? QUALITY. 





ATH: Ee EL PRAY & SONS CO... 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON. 





HURCH 
Oe eet ere 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


(Continued from page 769.) 


LITTLE, J. B., Harmony, Bethel and Deer Creek, 
Ok1. 

MESKE, FRED L. V., Ortonville, Minn., to take 
effect June 1. 

PULLAN, FRED’K B., Pilgrim Ch., Providence, R. I., 
to take effect Sept. 1, after 10 years’ service. 

RACKETT, E. IrRvinG, Orleans, Mass., after 12 
years’ service. 


Summer Supplies 
FARR, ALBERT M., at Auburn, N. H. 


Licensed to Preach 


BELL, HERMON F., Yale Sem., by New Haven 
Association, Ct. 


Churches Organized 


NEW LoNDON, CT., SWEDISH, org. 24 May, 33 
members. 


Suggestive Methods and Features 


EssEX JUNCTION, VT.—The recent illness of Rev. 
Evan Thomas rendering him unable to preach for 
a Sunday, he arranged for his people to visit the 
neighboring Baptist church and hear its new 
minister. 

HANOVER, CT.—Since 1869 the churches of Lisbon, 
Griswold, Jewett City, Preston, Plainfield and 
Hanover have met once a year with each church 
in a fellowship meeting. May 10, at Hanover, the 
conference was made a recognition service for 
Rev. Charles H. Peck. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. J. 8S. Ives and addresses were given by 
the neighboring pastors. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Covenant, Rev. A. G. Detch. 
Free library for the public containing 1,300 vol- 








FROM THE SAME BOX 


Where the Foods Come From. 


** Look here, waiter, honest now, don’t you 
dip every one of these flaked breakfast foods 
out of the same box?” ‘* Well, yes, boss, we 
duz, all ’cept Grape-Nuts, ’cause that don’t 
look like the others and people know ’zackly 
what Grape- Nuts looks like. But there’s ’bout 
a dozen different ones named on the bill of 
fare, and they are all thin rolled flakes, so it 
don’t make any difference which one a man 
calls for, we just take out the order from one 
box.’”’ 

This talk led to an investigation. Dozens 
of factories sprung up about three years ago 
making various kinds of breakfast foods, 
seeking to take the business of the original 
prepared breakfast food—Grape-Nuts. These 
concerns after a precarious existence, nearly 
all failed, leaving thousands of boxes of their 
foods in mills and warehouses. These were 
in several instances bought up for a song by 
speculators and sold out to grocers and hotels 
for little or nothing. The process of working 
off this old stock has been slow. One will see 
the names on menus of flaked foods that went 
out of business a year and a half or two years 
ago. In a few cases where the abandoned 
factories have been bought up, there is an 
effort to resuscitate the defunct, and by copy- 
ing the style of advertising of Grape-Nuts, 
seek to influence people to purchase. But 
the public has been educated to the fact 
that all these thin flaked foods are simply 
soaked wheat or oats rolled thin and dried 
out and packed. They are not prepared like 
Grape-Nuts, in which the thorough baking 
and other operations which turn the starch 
part of the wheat and barley into sugar, 
occupy many hours and result in a food so 
digestible that small infants thrive on it, 
while it also contains the selected elements 
of Phosphate of Potash and Albumen that 
unite in the body to produce the soft gray 
substance in brain and nervecenters. There’s 
a reason for Grape-Nuts, and there have been 
many imitations, a few of the article itself, 
but many more of the kind and character of 
the advertising. Imitators are always coun- 
terfeiters and their printed and written state- 
ments cannot be expected to be different than 
their goods. 

This article is published by the Postum Co. 
at Battle Creek. Additional evidence of the 
truth can be supplied in quantities. 





umes, to be increased to 2,000 in June, open four 
evenings each week. In six months 78 accessions 
received. A recent Sunday evening service, called 
Gideon Night, devoted to Christian traveling men. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Bethlehem Mission.—Rev. D. 
W. Bartlett bas led in the formation of an Improve- 
ment Association, which has done much to raise 
the tone of the Eighth Ward. Prizes have been 
offered for the best kept front and back yards. It 
is acknowledged that this mission has helped to 
raise real estate values. Mr. Bartlett has a lec 
ture prepared for immigrants on The United States 
—Its People and Their Possessions, which has 
been eagerly listened to by audiences of Mexicans, 
Japanese and Russians. 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MAss., Dr. G. T. Smart, 
held a historical and memorial service prepara- 
tory to removing the present house of worship. 
Parts were taken by Dr. Patrick, Dr. Strong and 
Rev. C. M. Cutler and Rev. G. G. Phipps, a former 
pastor, who attended the dedication in 1876, and 
others. The following Sunday the church wor- 
shiped in the building of the Methodist church. 

ORIENT, N. Y.—Suffolk Association devoted its first 
session to a repast with toasts to the various 
officials and departments of the church work. 
Another interesting feature was a Camera Excur- 
sion, each guest being asked to bring his camera. 

PATERSON, N. J., Rev. R. A. Dunlap. Various 
boys’ and girls’ clubs organized. Once a month 
the morning service especially adapted to chil- 
dren, and at all services they form an increasing 
percentage of the congregation. Home depart- 
ment formed in connection with Sunday school. 
New upright piano bought by school. New Men’s 
Club flourishing. At recent supper and Ladies’ 
Night the mayor made an enjoyable address. 
Numerous successful entertainments given by 
Men’s Club and other church organizations, and 
prayer meetings much improved. 

RENO, NEvV., Rev. C. L. Mears. Orchestra of four 
pieces, first and second violins, viola and cello, 
assists choir in musical service. 

Sioux City, Io.—Rev. J. W. Frizzell’s practical 
method of dealing with the Sunday theater is this: 
He has inaugurated a series of illustrated songs 
and lectures for Sunday evenings. The first at- 
tracted 1,000 people, while at the Grand Opera 
House the Outcast Slave drew only about 600. 

SPRING VALLEY, WIS., Rev. E. L. Morse. At the 
opening of a recent C. E. convention those in each 
alternate pew were asked to turn about and shake 
hands with the ones they then faced. 

STOUGHTON, WiIs., Rev. J. A. Davidson. Seven 
pastors of the city united in a no-license campaign. 
Children wearing upon white ribbon badges the 
request, ‘‘ Vote No for my sake,” formed an effect- 


ive feature. 
Dedications 


SouTH LORAIN, O., Rev. G. 8S. Brett. House of 
worship dedicated, May 14, with sermon by Rev. 
C. W. Carroll. A week of fellowship meetings 
followed, with sermons by Dr. W. H. G. Temple, 
Rev. W. E. Cadmus and other neighboring clergy- 


men. 
Bequests and Other Gifts 


LINCOLN, NEB., First, Dr. J. E. Tuttle. Silver 
individual communion service, in memory of Mrs. 
Sarah Leonard, by her children. 

NEWARK, N. J., First, Rev. G. L. Hanscom. By 
will of the late John P. Juhe, $5,000. 

NEw MILFORD, CT., Rev. F. A. Johnson. By will 
of Mrs. Catharine Lewis, late of New Milford, a 
colored woman in humble circumstances, $1,417 
to Straight University, New Orleans, through the 
A.M. A. 

NORTH READING, MAss,, Rev. J. H. Hoffman. 
From the estate of Sarah Putnam Howard, a de- 
scendant of Rey. David Putnam, first pastor, 
$500. The life pastorates here of Mr. Putnam 
and Rey. Eliab Stone covered 101 years. 

WILBRAHAM, MAss., Rev. M. 8S. Howard. From 
Phineas Knowlton of Springfield, honorary dea- 
con, individual communion service. 


Clubs 


EssEx, at Salem, Mass. Subject, What Laymen 
may Expect of their Minister. Speakers: Messrs. 
Sears and Marshall and Dr. C. B. Rice. Dr. Rice 
said the usual complaints about the parson might 
be summed up under the charge of “ laziness ””—a 
serious indictmentthat, if true. The hand worker 
distrusts the brain worker and wishes he had the 
a” aisy job of a bishop ’—as the Irish laborer 

id. 


RHODE ISLAND.—Spring festival, May 23, one of 
the largest meetings ever held. Speaker, Miss 
Ida M. Tarbell, on Abraham Lincoln as a Man of 


Letters. 
Material Gain 


BERKELEY, CAL., First plans to nearly double its 
seating. May 14, President McLean of Pacific 
Seminary preached on Jacob’s Well as a symbol 
of the church, following the sermon by securing 
in a few minutes subscriptions of $6,300 for en- 
largement. The improvements, including a new 
organ, will cost about $12,000. Since taking this 
pastorate Rev. W. H. Hopkins has received 110 
new members. 

HALLOWELL, ME., Rev. C. A. Wight. $600 debt 
provided for and income of $1,500 secured for 
coming year. 
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PONDS EXTRA 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 








Parties under special escort will leave Boston, July 
8 and 21, August 12, and September 11, for 
Summer Tours to 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK, 


THE WONDERLAND OF AMERICA. 


The parties July 8 and August 12 will make the 
—e from Buffalo to Duluth through the GREAT 
we From the Park all the parties will continue 
Lg oy Puget Sound (with Ss ete to visit the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition in Portland), while the re. 
turn will be over the scenic line of the Canadian Pacific 


Other Tours in connection with the trips through 
the Park, returning either through Utah and Colorado, 
or through, California and the Grand Cajon of Arizona. 

Tours to Europe June 13 and 22, July 5 and 
August 1. 

Around the World Tour September 18. 

Summer Tours to leading Eastern Resorts. 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 

(a Send for circular, mentioning trip desired. 








RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
06 Washington Street, next to Old South Church, Boston. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writing 
can be easily made on a 


Lawton Simplex Printer. 
No washing. No wetting paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents want 


LAWTON & CO., 30 Vesey Strest, New York. 


rn Street, Chicago. 
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ieCincinnatl Bell Foundry cs 
CHURCH BELLS unc'reats 


Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 


oe LF PAGE'S MUCILAGE 


Y 
ie NO gumiming to clog neck of bottle—No 
e—a> Sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full2oz. bottle retails at 
Sc., Or sent by mail for 10c.; also balf- 
pints, pints and quarts, 


LEPage’s Photo Paste, 


202, size retails5c.; by mail. 10c. 0c. 


LE PAGE'S GLUE“Sais 
10z. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c, 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 149 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


anne celebrated and effectual lish Cure without 
ternal medicine. So rs, W. WARDS & SON. 

py Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 

E. Fougera & Co., 80 North William St., N. ¥. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim 156 Fifth Ave., New York 





















14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
1% Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


There are only thirteen students in the Eng- 
lish Presbyterian divinity school or college at 
Cambridge University. Candidates for the 
ministry are fewer than a few years ago. 


Rev. E. Tipple, D. D., of New York City 
succeeds the late Rev. Dr. S. F. Upham as 
professor of pastoral theology in Drew Theo 
logical Seminary, the leading Methodist Epis- 
copal divinity school of the Middle States. 


Visitors to the Lewis and Clark Exposition, 
Portland, Ore., who desire to procure board 
and lodgings in Christian homes will be aided 
by the Oregon Christian Endeavor Bureau. 
A registration fee of $1, together with infor- 
mation as to date of arrival, length of stay, 
etc., if sent to W. F. Stewart, secretary of the 
bureau, 211 Commercial Block, Portland, will 
aid prospective visitors to get accommodations 
in Christian homes. 


City Temple, London, in Dr. Parker’s day 
was autocratically ruled. The members never 
came together to consider affairs of church ad- 
ministration—Dr. Parker and the deacons 
settled that. Under the present pastor, R. J. 
Campbell, a different policy is being followed, 
but not without difficulties of a minor sort, 
questions as to the orthodoxy of the pastor 
and the honesty of the deacons being raised 
by a belligerent minority at the recent open 
church meeting. 


The Kansas State Association at its recent 
meeting laid out a course of study for minis- 
ters whose seminary training has been defi- 
cient, on which they are to pass examination 
as a condition of ordination. The course 
covers two years, and a glance at the titles 
of books which follow shows that they are 
modern and inspiring as well as informing: 

First YEAR. Prof. W. N. Clarke’s Out- 
lines of Theology; Old Testament. History; 
Boynton’s The Congregational Way; Broad- 
us’s Homiletics; Sermons: Robertson; Jeffer- 
son’s Doctrine and Deed; Church History: 
Pre-Reformation period. Seconp YEAR. 
Clarke’s Outlines of Theology, second half; 
History of New Testament and Its Times, 
Prof. Shailer Mathews; Sermons: Brooks, 
Beecher, Bushnell; Peabody’s Jesus Christ 
and the Social Problem; Coe’s The Spiritual 
Life; Sabatier’s Religions of Authority; Fair- 
child’s Ethics; Royce’s Religious Aspects of 
Philosophy; Gladden’s Who Wrote the Bible; 
Church History: Post-Reformation period. 





Risibles 
AIRY ENGAGEMENT 


First Caterpillar: *‘ Any engagement next 
week?”’ 

Second Caterpillar: ‘“ What’s up?’’ 

First Caterpillar: ‘*I shall expect you at 
my coming-out.”—Judge. 


CHASTENING HIS PROUD SPIRIT 


A vain-glorious American, talking with an 
{sraelitish friend, rather pompously remarked, 
“*I don’t think you know that one of my an- 
cestors was present at the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence.’ ‘The Israelite an- 
swered: *‘ Yes, that is very fine; that is good. 
But let me tell you, one of my ancestors was 
present when the tables of stone were handed 
down to Moses.”’ 
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Who Ever Heard 
Of A Poor 


Glenwood 
“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Leading dealers sell them everywhere 
as the standard range. 








The Popular 


Effer- 


vescent 
Relief for 


yy Constipation 


Biliousness, Disordered Stomach 


Promptly effective. No griping or unpleasantness. 
Of such unusual excellence that it has been 


sold on merit more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. ¥. 
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BLAIR’S PILLS hapyz 
tne he ne gg 50c. & 4g 








Stops Chilis 
Painkiller ems wus» 
Oures 0. 








I The Children’s Remedy 


1 WOODWARD’S 
“GRIPE gee WATER” 


Absolutely Doctors 
Harmless Prescribe It 
For All Disorders of Infants 
and Children. Babies Like It 
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Aids Teething 
Prevents Convulsions 
At all druggists or 


E. FOUGERA @ CO., New York. 
All the 


B E ECH E R’ important works 
ovis y BOOKS 
The Pilgrim Press 


New York 











Chicago 








Lungs, 
known @ used the world over for 
almost a Century. 












GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST 
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IT SATISFIES THE THIRSTY 
AND HELPS THE WEARY 








